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LIVE STOCK. 





The Trade of Detroit for 1880. 





The following tables will show the num- 
ber of Michigan cattle, sheep and hogs, re- 
ceived at the Michigan Central Stock 
Yards, for the year 1880, and also those of 
1877, 1878 and 1879: 


Cattle Sheep Hogs 
_ ee ee 18,37 74,978 54,612 
ee ex. 25,376 86,482 75,072 
BUD cca cvecscpeecns 32,899 101,751 60,220 
REDD) psbnsckapehosess 35,678 91, 49,572 
King’s Yards...... - 10,000 2,0:0 bee 


To this we have added 10,000 cattle and 
2,000 sheep as received at King’s Yards. 
We have estimated these, as there is no 
way of getting the exact figures, and it is, 
we think, rather within than over the 
actual figures. This will make an increase 
in the cattle of 12,779 over 1879, and a de- 
crease of 8,468 sheep, and 10,648 hogs. 
Compared with 1878 the increase in cattle 
is 20,302, sheep 7,8@1 and a decrease in 
hogs of 35,500. Compared with the year 
1877, it shows a gain of 27,307 cattle, 18,- 
805 sheep and a decrease of 5,040 hogs. 


The opening of the Grand Trunk road to 
Chicago has diverted a large amount of 
cattle and hogs from the Detroit market, 
and added them to that of Chicago. 
Thousands of young stock cattle have been 
run over that road during the past year and 
have found a good market in Chicago, this 
class of cattle being much sought after by 
western feeders. 

Another thing that has been a detriment 
to the Detroit market was the Canadian 
law prohibiting the shipping of live cattle 
through the Dominion. Up to May of this 
year, when the embargo was taken off, the 
Lake Shore road was the only line on which 
stock could be shipped to Buffalo, and as 
the connections of that road with Detroit 
are very poor, shipments were only made 
as a last resort. 

The prices of cattle for the year have 
averaged about 60 cents per hnndred high- 
er than those of 1879, on all grades. The 
demand for stockers has been in excess of 
the supply all through the year, and prices 
have been steady, any change being gener- 
ally upward. The year ‘1880 was an ex- 
ceptional year in one respect in the cattle 
trade. Heretofore large numbers of cattle 
have been purchased in Chicago and St. 
Louis to supply our home demand, while 
this year but 8 or 10 loads were received. 
There has been a marked improvement in 
the style of our cattle, and nearly al! show 
some traces of bluod. What is wanted now 
is for our farmers to send them to market 
fitted for the butcher, instead of the feeder. 


The sheep trade of 1889 has been a lively 
one throughout the year. From February 
until May the demand was fairly in excess 
of the supply, and prices advanced rapidly 
until the offerings were absorbed. The 
highest price paid was on the 27th of 
March, for 197, averaging 110 lbs, which 
sold at $6 874 per hundred. Several sales 
were made the same day at $6 50 to 6 75 
on averages of 93 to 107 pounds. The 
market kept along quite steady until the 
appearance of the clipped sheep, which 
began to arrive the latter part of April. 
For clipped, the market opened at $4 40 to 
460 and gradually declined until June, 
when the range of prices were $3 50 to 
370. During July and August, the mar- 
ket varied each week; sometimes higher 
and at other times lower, the average 
keeping about the same. In September 
the demand for shipment became active, 
and during the first three weeks of that 
month sheep advanced 60 cents per hun- 
dred. The last week saw all the eastern 
markets flooded, and prices declined 40 
cents per hundred. October saw a gain of 
25 cents per hundred, but 20 cents of it 
was lost in November. At the opening of 
December, prices commenced advancing 
rapidly, and at the close of the month were 
70 cents per hundred higher, and about 75 
cents per hundred higher than at the corre3- 
ponding period of last year. 
The hog market for 1880 has, we think, 
been a very satisfactory one to our farmers. 


evenly distributed; and of. white and yellow 


market before they had heen feed on grain, 
which made the cost of production com- 
paratively light, and as the market price 
has averaged nearly $i 00 per hundred 
higher than that of last year, the profits 
have been correspondingly increased. The 
average quality of the hogs sold in this 
market in 1880, was not nearly as good as 
those of 1879. 
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WOOL INTERESTS. 





[The following paper was read by Mr. D. P. Dewey, 
of Grand Blanc, at the annual meeting of the 
Sheep-Breeders’ and Wool-Growers’ Association, 
held at Lansing, December 14th, 1880.] 


Mr. President and Fellow Breeders:—A year 
of prosperity has passed since we met here in 
this building, a year of uncommon prosperity 
in our particular branch of farming; and al- 
though the price of wool very rapidly declined 
a month or so previous to the clipping sea- 
son, as it has done each year for the past 
three seasons, and notwithstanding the un- 

recedented accumulation of woolen goods 

n jobbers’ hands at about that time, and the 

extreme coolness of buyers in viewing the 
situation, instead of rushing into the market 
to buy our wools, which caused a still duller 
time, yet with allthese agencies pressing up- 
on the market, we received a price for our 
wools which brought us better returns than 
any other farm commodity. It is to be re- 
gretted that our Ohio brethren were so blind- 
ed to the piles of woolen goodsin jobbers’ 
hands that they held onto their wool, and 
are now realizing forty cents forit. It issaid 
the Ohio Bulletin is somewhat blamable for 
this state of affairs in Ohio. While it has 
been a year of general prosperity in wool- 
growing, givirg a greater average among us 
than ever before since my recollection, and 
also a better quality, yet it has been a very 
extreme season in the middle or northern tier 
of wool-growing counties, say from the north 
line of Oakland to the north line of Saginaw 
Counties, being so wet and rainy for the en- 
tire year, with terrific thunder storms coming 
up with such short notice that it has been 
impracticable to keep them housed, and many 
lambs exposed tothe summer and fall rains 
perished at the setting in of our early, cold 
winter. Many farmers have said to me, 
‘What ails my lambs?’’ 

As usual, the price of wool is again advanc- 
ed and the outlook is quite flattering; prices 
of sheep have advanced, and it might be said 
there is a healthy ‘‘ boom” to the business, 
and while this is to the encouragement of the 
wool-grower, there is also a corresponding 
pulse in the breeders’ business. We havehad 
a bright reflection of their prosperity, and 
have now the still more brightening prospect 
of npn trade. You will remember two 
years agol predicted an opening in foreign 
markets for our thoroughbred sheep, but I 
did not then even hope for it to begin so 
soon. Mr. Markham, who made the ship- 
ment to Japan, also gave descriptions of our 
sheep and fieeces, both scoured and in the 
rough, in other countries, where he visited 
the flocks in his tour around the world. He 
has since made a small shipment to South 
America, and also one to Australia; has sent 
them sample fleeces, scoured, which awaken- 
ed inthem a desire to see our sheep, and rep- 
resentatives of both these countries have 
visited the flocks of Western New York, and 
seem very much pleased with the amount of 
wool from a single carcass. Mr. Markham is 
now in Colorado, where he is busy among the 
flocks and flock-masters,; and with his honest, 
genial face, and his stock of ready knowl- 
edge, be cannot fail to be of use to sheep 
men wherever he goes. I cannot stop here 
and do him justice. I must say further, that 
instead of being selfish and jealous-minded, 
he is always doing more for others than for 
himself. It would seem he did not try to 
make anything from his own little flock, al- 
though he has one of equal merit to the best 
breeders. Then let uslearn a lesson of patri- 
otism, as I may say, from his acts, andinstead 
of speaking about the shortcomings of the 
flocks of our fellow breeders, and of something 
some one else said, let us work for the general 
interest as one common brotherhood, thereby 
advancing the entire trade, for there is work 
enough for all of us to do to place sheep hus- 
bandry and wool-growing on the plane it de- 
serves in America; work enough for our entire 
lives, and yet only make a heginning. These 
are thoughts I have entertained for several 
years in the past, and I felt strengthened in 
my efforts to see, while riding with a prom- 
inent breeder of Vermont a few weeks since, 
how well he could speak of the efforts of each 
man whose flocks we were visiting from hour 
to hour. 

In all my ride with this gentleman and with 
the Secretary of the Vermont Register I did 
not hear a single slur, or see even an ironical 
smile to cast any reflections on others, or their 
stock. I confess I felt as though the business 
in the hatds of such men was being elevated. 
What a mistaken idea that we advance our- 
selves by giving others a little shove back- 
ward! Iamesorry to know that a few are 
making feeble attempts to keep the confi- 
dence of the people from resting in our 
register work, and will say for the benefit of 
those few, that it is an attempt to keep their 
own interests from advancing. I must say 
that the work of recording the thoroughbred 
flocks of Michigan has progressed as fast as 
it is possible, with farmers .and breeders for 
a committee; and as fast as it is practical, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that one of our 
number was suddenly called to part with life. 
Notwithstanding the anxiety of many young 
breeders, and some older ones, to see a regis- 
ter published (which cannot certainly be ac- 
complished inside of another year), the 
Secretary, the committee and all those con- 
versant with the work of such a register are 
well satisfied with the advancement made, and 
let me say no such progress could have been 
made were it not for the pioneer work of 
other similar organizations. I have seen and 
couversed with the secretaries or leading mem- 
bers of New York, Vermont and Ohio asso- 
ciations, and they all express a great interest 
in our work, and offer their assistance. 
Those who supposed that their sheep which 
were not eligible elsewhere might be record- 
ed here were laboring under a mistake, as 
one glance at the rules governing the com- 
mittee will tell. Yet there is the same ad- 
vantage to be gained which there would be in 
selecting a local jury inacase at law. The 
law remains the same, but evidence or knowl- 
edge gained by one does not always con- 
vince another. 

I would recommend that at our next meet- 
ing different persons be a to bring 
fleeces and samples of wool here, and that 
these be selected from the extremes of breed- 
ing, and from different parts of the same 
sheep, and a description of the animal, both 
in form and conditions while age the 
fleece, be given, together with the breeding. 
Also to have some efficient manufacturer and 
wool merchant, if need be, present, who is 
capable of explaining all the procekses of 
manufacture, and the effects of different 
qualities of fleece, together with the kinds 
of wool for certain dyes, and those wools 
capable of being made into delaines, those 
adapted to shawl manufacture, carpet, wools, 
ete., assorting the wool bcfore our eyes, 
showing the effect of oilin the wool and the 
different kinds of oil and distribution of it, 
whether thrown to the ends in hard knots or 


oils; and in fact for one day at least I would 
turn this convention into a school. We ‘are 
able to bear the expense of such an exhibi- 


even though not one inten carry away any 
ideas which they can put in practice. 

I have alwavs claimed that the wool-grow- 
ers and manufacturers’ work were so nearly 
allied to each other that the onecannet pres- 
per without the other. Weshould better un- 
derstand the future, and what to breed, from 
their assistance, and I am prepared to say 
that the manufacturer who comes in contact 
with this great body of thinking men, of some 
of whom it might be said that they have al- 
most made the land on which the sheep have 
fed to produce this raw material, cannot go 
away without amore extended knowledge of 
wool production, and a feeling of almost ven- 
=—" for the men engaged in its advance- 
ment. : 

The scientific breeder who spends most of 
his thinking moments in the study of how 
to make an improvement which will at once 
benefit both the producer, the manufacturer 
and the consumer, is doing a work which 
will speak more for the rising generation and 
to his surroundings, than he who simply tries 
to pick the loose change from the different 
ups and downs of the market, or the changes 
of type in breeding. This advancement can- 
not be made without a concentration of 
thought. Who would think of Edison being 
of any more use to the world in the mysteries 
of electricity or conducting of sound if he 
spread his mind over the area of geology, re- 
ligion or politics? If a man would support 
himself and his family, or be of use to the 
generation in which he lives, he must not 
think of knowing much of everything in this 
great world of art, for one life is too short to 
even glance at the inflex of all the vast ocean 
of knowledge and experience, but he should 
concentrate his mind on some kind of busi- 
ness and throw his whole soul into his work. 
It was concentrated mind that changed the 
spots on the feathers of fowls so that not 
one could be found but had that same spot, 
how much then have we to study our work 
tc change the form, size and fleece of our 
sheep to be of the most use to mankind. Al- 
low me to digress here and attempt to give 
an imperfect answer to a question which has 
been put to me in various ways during the 
md year, namely: Why is it that our best 

reeders even do not raise more good or su- 
perior animals, or why can we not depend on 
the offspring being more uniformly superior 
from the best animals of the best flocks in 
the land? 

My answer is this: We are continually try- 
ing, and quite successfully too, to make an 
improvement. If any one questions this let 
them look back afew years to the original 
sheep imported, or even to more modern 
breeders of twenty yearsago. Then ask your- 
selves the question when you buy a superior 
animal of modern breeding, cap you expect 
her or him to reproduce themselves. What 
law in human nature will stand on the side 
of their doing so? The law that like pro- 
duces like. What laws are opposed? The law 
that animals naturally resolve themselves in- 
to the matter they are composed of, or in 
other words animals breed back to the ani- 
mals they sprung from, for that is really what 
they are composed of; and were it not for the 
skill of the breeder and the influence of 
climate and liberal feed, together with those 
occasiona) nicks in blood, as it is called, when 
sometimes the offspring excels both sire and 
dam and all its ancestors, we could neyer 
make a single advancement. Then the an- 
swer to the — is this: Fine animals of 
the present day are not backed up by aline of 
seme! A equal to themselves, but inferior, 
hence the tendency to breed back, or ‘run 
out,’’as some callit. For instance, Mr. A. 
D. Taylor’s ewe that cut 26 lbs, or 2619 lbs 
(whi ch ever it is), of wool this last clip, can- 
not be expected to throw an ewe lamb that 
will come up to that during her life, for her 
ancestry runs back through perhaps 20 lbs, 
15 lbs, 10 lbs, or even 4 lbs. Now, another 
reason I must ascribe to our seeming slow 
advancement, and it is by no means a trifling 
one, is that we are all being educated faster 
than wecan breed the animals to fit. For 
what would have satisfied a grade flock ten 
ong ago for ten dollars, would not to-day 

e tolerated. When you buy culls from a 
flock, you may expect the offspring to be su- 
perior tothem, as they are backed up by bet- 
ter than themselves. Then, you ask, does it 
not pay tobuyculls? I answer, yes, if money 
is all you are after, it payssome. I would 
prefer to buy culls from a good flock than 
choice from a poor one, appearance of the 
animals purchased being the same. But by 
far the best use of money is had by buying 
good animals from good flocks, as your life is 
too short to wait for the improvements you 
can make with poor ones, and it is seemingly. 
slow work for the fast American to wait fora 
canal boat in this day of express trains. Then 
buy the best your means will allow, use the 
best rams you can command, study your indi- 
vidual sheep, the requirements of each; keep 
a record of their p2culiarities and productions, 
feed and exercise so as to develop proper 
form and hardiness, and instead of sneering 
at some extravagant price paid for a few ewes, 
ora stock ram, or the use of one, speak in 
commendatory terms of your townsman or 
statesman who parts with his money freely 
to test the breeding } gomeccey of any noted 
flock. Now, one word more bearing on this 
last subject. Isitaninjury or a benefit to 
me if my neighbor Ball or Southwell sells 
his rams at from two to three hundred dollars 
each, or puts the service of their best stock 
rams at from five to fifteen dollars? Is it 
something to sneer at; does it leave me any 
worse off? No, we are so afraid some one 
will out do us that we lose sight of the good 
reflection it casts, and a feeling of envy or 
jealousy comes up which is too apt to find 
vent in words when a neighbor comes along. 
I say they are a benefit to the whole breeding 
business. If they ask fifteen dollars I can the 
more readily command five dollars, whereas 
I could only have got three before, and so on 
down, injuring not even the price of grades, 
but really a help to them in the same ratio. 
I would do nothing to build up a monopoly in 
this enterprise, but I shall labor faithfully for 
the general advancement of the flocks of 
Michigan first, and finally for the great trade 
I believe there is for the United States in the 
future, if we only put our shoulders to the 
wheel, and with one common accord and feel- 
= of general interest, ‘‘ push to the front.” 
Otherwise France, Spain, Germany or Aus- 
tralia, will capture the prize. Then, united, 
let us labor for improvement. 


4 0e-—___—. 
FEEDING SHEEP. 





Dowaarac, Dec. 27th, 1880. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


How many bushels of corn will it take to 
feed 100 sheep for four months to make 
them fitfor market? Please answer through 
the columns of your valuable paper, and 
oblige an old subscriber 

E. 0. TAYLOR. 





In answer to our correspondent, we will 
give the experience of Mr. J. E. Estes, of 
Wixom, Oakland County, with 60 sheep, 
and it can be made the basis’ in estimat- 
ing the quantity for any number. ‘For 60 
sheep Mr. Estes feeds one bushel of sbell- 
ed corn and a half a bushel of oats per day, 
allowing the sheep free access to a stack of 
corn fodder. He prefers feeding part oats, 
as he thinks it gives a better return, and 
the sheep, do better than when all corn is 
fed. About a month previous to market- 


this manner, Mr. Estes is able to send his 

Merino sheep to market averaging from 135 

to 140 pounds. 

SELECTING AND FEEDING SHEEP 
FOR MARKET. 





{An Address Delivered before the Sheep-Breeders’ 
and Wool-Growers’ Association by A. F. Wood, 
of Mason.] 


Mr. President, Brother Farmers and Sheep- 
Breeders.—When I mentioned this subject to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gramme, I had in mind two men of this coun- 
ty who are practical feeders, one of whom I 
expected to be able to induce to address you 
here. Both, however, were unable to comply 
with my request, and as any other arrange- 
ment was not practicable on account of time, 
I have briefly sketched a few thoughts for 
your consideration. 

As afood, mutton is one of the cheapest and 
healthiest meats used, and the reason why 
agriculturists and sheep-breeders do not use 
it more freely, is because they are not edu- 
cated to appreciate the laws of our Creator. 
A sheep will starve before it will eat anything 
dirty or tainted,’hence it furnishes the clean- 
est and purest meat of the entire animal king- 
dom. Beef is used principally in cities, and 
pork in the country; but farmers can raise 
mutton for their table far more cheaply than 
they can raise pork, andit is much more 
healthy. We trust that there may be an 
awakening on this subject of meat for a farm- 
er’s family, and that instead of having avery 
limited supply furnished, aside from pork, 
things will be changed and mutton take the 
lead, then beef and healthy pork; giving beef 
the second place, because it cannot be raised 
as cheaply as mutton, and the carcasses being 
larger cannot be used to as good advantage. 

ote the change. Twelve or fourteen _ rs 
ago you could find, on almost any Michigan 
farm, aged wethers, often so old as to be 
worthless; the country was overstocked. Af- 
terwards foot-rot prevailed, and whole flocks 
were butchered for their pelts and tallow, the 
hams being occasionally saved. It has been 
estimated that fifty thousand sheep were thus 
slaughtered in the, years 1869 and 1870. At 
that time feeding sheep for the winter and 
spring markets, was not practiced in Central 
ich igan, but how is it to-day? ‘lhousands 
are fed in this county alone and many 
thousands in the State. — to our loca- 
tion as regards the great markets, and the 
natural productions of our soil, this enter- 
prise must go on, and now, wethers suitable 
to feed are becoming hard to find. 

In the selection of sheep for feeding, those 
chosen should be in good condition, standin 
on short legs in proportion to their size; broa 
on the back, with good thickness back of the 
fore-legs, or through the heart, as itis term- 
ed, and running up full in the ote An 
other deficiency might be overlooked for feed- 
ing, but the reverse of the above should be 
rejected at any price. i 

As regards age for agp the most pro- 
fitable .age for long or middle-wools *is the 
well‘raised, strong lamhs, sold at or under 
one year; but they will pay at one or two 
years; all wethers should be fed and go to 
market before they,3re three syears old. In 
fine wools, where weol is the object, the sheep 
are not generally suitable to feed before they 
are three years old, andif not raised, they are 
better at four years; where wool is high it 
might be profitable to keep heavy shearers 
even longer. 

How are we to obtain our feeding shee]? 

The early matured breeds can be raised to a 
large extent in this State, even upon our 
high priced lands, but our productions will 
of necessity change. There is a good deal of 
cheap land which will grow fine-wool sheep 
for wool and mutten; and there are plenty of 
farmers who cannot afford to grow wethers 
until three or four years old, and then sell 
them for three or four dollars a head, or for 
what feeders can afford to pay. The time is 
not far distant when the feeders of this State 
will have to go west for their sheep. In 
comparing the two grades of sheep, the ven- 
pees John Johnston, of Western New York, 
once said to me: ‘‘I can make more money 
feeding fine-wools. It is true they will not 
gainas much, but I can buy them enough 
cheaper to make it up.” at was several 
years ago, when he got his fine-wools from 
Ohio and long-wools from Canada. 
In feeding for winter and spring markets, 
the time to commence for the early winter 
market is in October; one pound of corn, or 
its equivalent, fed-in that month, as the grass 
begins to fail, is worth more to add both flesh 
and weight than two pounds fed in December. 
I find a little corn im the shock is excellent 
feed, and the more improvement that can be 
made at that time of the year the better, as it 
does not injure them fora later market. The 
methods of caring for and feeding the sheep 
are various; but I believe the true course is to 
take them into winter quarters about the first 
of December, and have barns or sheds to 
shelter them all; divide them into lots of from 
ten to twenty-five, as nearly equal as possible 
for age and strength, and keep each lot in a 
separate pen. If they have had a picking of 
grass up to this time, a small quantity of ap- 
ples or roots of any kind will be beneficial. I 
think corn is the most economical food, but 
it will pay to feed more or less oats or bran, 
in order to give variety. They should have 
oth water and salt by them constantly; and 
a pound of resin to each hundred we é may 
be fed advantageously. Feed carefully for 
the first few days, and see that each gets ‘its 
share so that a few will not get enough to 
clog them. If you have a wheat farm, and 
desire to work up straw, use plenty of bed- 
ding; feed stalks or clover hay once a day, 
and the rest of the time straw, with the equiva- 
lent of a pound of corn to each, always giv- 
ing more straw in the coldest weather, to 
keep up animal heat. If fed roots they will 
weigh more for their appearance, and as sell- 
ing time approaches more hay will be bene- 
ficial. Feeding with judgement, and varying 
the food with the weather, you will have 
good sheep ready for the shambles when the 
market days come. 
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HOW IT PAID. 


To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr:—When Vanhonton & Spald- 
ing bought the Shorthorn heifers, Nellie and 
Jennie, and the bull, Prince of Livingston, 
(A. H. B. vol. 17) of L. K. Beach, Marion, 
Mich., Mr. Johnstone wished us to make 
a report of our success in a few years. It 
is now three years since then, andI will 
give arcport of the increase. You will see 
that the bull calves have been sold cheap, 
but we have sold all of them to our neigh- 
bors, and that will account for it. 





; Dr. 
To 2Sherthorn heifers....... Ravematswiwecenelesee «$300 
Te 1 shorthorn bull......... co ecsssawecsesieia 80 
$380 

Cr. 
By 4 bull calves at $40 each.......+..-0s senieme $160 
By 2 heifer calves at $75 cach. .....+..seecsweoes 150 
By service of buli three years,.....+++++eeeseeee- 150 
160 


We have the cows, heifers and old bull 
on hand. When we first brought the cat- 
tle into the neighborhood, native yearlings 
were selling for $15 per head; now those 
who use our bull get from $25 to $80 per 
head. Yours truly, 








tion and it seemsto me we cannot well afford 





A large portion of the crop was sent to 


to be without the knowledge thus gained, 


ing his sheep, he feeds them liberally on 
rutabagas. With four months feeding in - 


WILL SPALDING, 


A POOR RELIANCE. 





An opinion to which much importance 
will attach has been expressed by Mr. 
Clare Sewell Read, M, P., one of the Brit- 
ish Commissioners who visited America 
last year, to report on agricultural pros- 
pects. Ata meeting of the Farmers’ Club 
the other day, so the cable informs us, he 
said that he would not fear American com- 
petition in wheat twenty-five years hence, 
as exhaustion of the soil would follow from 
continuous wheat-growing, with increased 
cost of production inevitably accompany- 
ing. But with regard to beef he saw seri- 
ous prospects of competition, from the 
vast herds of cattle, cheaply raised in the 
Far West. — beyond the limits of 
this particular subject, he expressed his 
belief that the American nation would yet 
become the greatest in the world. Mr. 
Read has the most assured teaching of 
modern science, as well as old agricultural 
experience on his side, when he prophesies 
the exhaustion of the soil as the conse- 
quence of too much sowing of wheat to the 
hundred acres, and too frequent repetition 
of that crop on the same soil. As the soil 
becomes exhausted the cost of raising a 
bushel. of wheat must increase, until the 
point when it will no longer pay to raise 
70 is reached.—Canadian Industrial 

orld. 


We would refer our Canadian contem- 
porary to the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the State of Michigan, in another 
column, and from it he can judge of the 
value of Mr. Reed’s opimions upon the 
agricultural future of the wheat growing 
sections of the United States. In this 
State, winter wheat has been the main crop 
of our farmers for the last twenty-five 
years. Year after year wheat has been 
grown to what most authorities would as— 
sert to bean injurious extent. But for 
the past ten years the average yield has 
been pushed from 12 to 13 bushels per 
acre to 18 and 20 bushels. As land be- 
cames more valuable, farmers will work 
less of it and give it greater care. The 
American farmer has always been found 
equal to any emergency which has yet 
came upon him, and he will find the way, 
by means of improved methods, and the 
use of better machinery, to raise wheat as 
cheaply any time within the next twenty- 
five or fifty years as he does to-day. Land 
1s yet too cheap in the West for farmers to 
follow the scientific processes by which 
those of Europe keep up the fertility of 
their soile; but when the time comes that 
it will pay to do so, the American farmer, 
we feel confident, will improve upon what 
are now considered the best systems of cul- 
tivation. British farmers, therefore, will 
be doomed to disappointment if they live 
in hope of seeing the farmers of America 
compelled to céase being competitors in 
their home markets on account of the ex- 
haustion of their soils. 

——_-+ 04 —___—_ 


AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS, 





The article on this subject recently pub- 
lished in the FARMER from D. §. C. has 
called out a communication from D. Land- 
reth & Sons, of Philadelphia, the well 
known seedmen, in which they ask atten- 
tion to what is said in their Rural Register. 
Their remarks are so pertinent to the 
question started by our correspondent that 
we copy them: 

“In Europe they do some things better 
than we do, notwithstanding our boasted 
practicability, and foremost among their 
advances isthat of publicinstruction. To- 
day, in Austria and Sweden, there are many 
thousands of public schools having gar- 
dens attached, where are taught botany, 

vegetable physiology, and sometimes the 
whole range of science and art so necessary 
to a thorough understanding of vegeta- 
ble growth and development. Sweden 
alone possesses two thousand public school- 
gardens, and there, as in Austria, the 
system has become so popular that all new 
school buildings have one room set apart 
as a school-garden room, where are as- 
sembled herbariums, works on agriculture, 
geology, agricultural chemistry, and phy- 
siology, and apparatus used by the teach- 
ers in their lectures upon plant-life. 

‘The public school law passed in Aus- 
tria in 1869, provides that ‘‘In every school 
a gymnastic ground, a garden for the teach 

er, according to the circumstances of the 
community, ana a place for the purposes 
of agricultural experiment be created.” 
The school inspectors of each district are 
instructed ‘‘ To see to it that in the coun- 
try schools, school-garJens shall be provid- 
ed for agricultural instruction in all that 
relates to the soil, and that the teacher 
shall make himself skillful in such instruc- 
tion.” The general law declares, ‘‘In- 
struction in natural history is indispensa- 
ble to suitably-established school-gardens. 
The teachers must therefore be in a condi- 
tion to conduct them.” Contrast this 
thoughtful care with the system, or rather 
want of system, for the finer instruction of 
the mind pursued in the public schools of 
our rural districts! 

«The time willcome when in this coun- 
try,as in Europe, more attention will be paid 
to the practical instruction of the masses 
than now; our boasted public school sys: 
tem, though not retrograding, has been far 
outstripped by that of Germany, Sweden, 
and Scotland, where technical education 
is now given instead of foreign languages 
end music, which unfit nine-tenths of the 
pupils for their after-life. 

“ We trust we have shown how garden- 
ing can be made to pay, the compensation 
being not alone in satisfying the palate, 





put in educating the mind, instilling there 





those refining influences which seldom fail 
to lead on to higher thought and the 
noblest impulses,” 





AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Agriculture being the base of all indus- 
tries, it is essential that we should all study 
its interests; and in view of the fact that 
America is at present producing too much 
for the welfare of the farming community, 
it does not seem necessary to introduce 
the study of agriculture into our schools, 
especially as the only practical school is 
the farm; children attending school to learn 
the rudiments, and learning practical de- 
tails at home. But in order to develop the 
coming statesmen, and in consideration of 
the fairness as well as necessity of sending 
a reasonable number of farmers to state 
Legislatures and to Congress, would it not 
be of the greater importance to introduce 
into the common schools of the country, 
books treating on political economy and 
international law? Surely no man or boy 
would be more apt to see clearly the equity 
of the law, than those who have handled 
the mattock and the spade. In order that 
aman may be useful, it is necessary that 
he should understand how to do the work 
which he is required to perform. Then if 
farmers are to be sent to the Legislature, 
teach them law, and if they develop honesty 
of purpose and ability, send them to Con. 
gress, where such qualifications are always 
needed. J. L. B. Kerr. 


VERGENNES, Mich. 








Yeterinarp Bepartment 








Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., author of ‘‘The Horse and its Dis- 
eases,” ‘‘ Cattle and their Diseases,” ‘‘ Sheep, Swine 
and Poultry,” Horse ve Made Easy,” etc. 
Professional advice through the columns of this 
— to regular subscribers free. Parties desirin 

‘ormation will be required to send their fu 
name and address to the office of the FarmER. No 
questions will be answered by mail unless accom- 
— by a fee of one dollar, In order that correct 
nformation may be given the symptoms should be 
accurately described, how long standing, together 
with color and age of animal, and what treatment, 
if any, hasbeen resorted to. Private address, 20 
First Street Detroit. 








Cuticular Disease. 





Springer, Dec, 25, 1880. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 

Dear Srr—An old subscriber wishes to 
know the reason of sheep pulling their 
wool, also a cure and preventive. Please 
answer in next week’s FARMER and oblige 

A FARMER. 





Answer—The writer of the above has 
fallen into the same error of many others, 
who suppose the veterinary editor of a pa- 
per is competent to answer all questions 
pertaining to disease in our domestic ani- 
mals, whether the symptoms are given or 
not, which alone enables the competent 
practitioner to form a correct diagnosis. 
We can only say in answer to the above 
that the pulling of wool by sheep is a cer- 
tain indication of some morbid condition 
of the skin or pelt, the general symptoms 
of which are necessary to enable us to give 
an answer understandingly. Scab, a cu- 
taneous disease analogous to mange in the 
horse, the dog, etc., the result of a para- 
site called the acarus, is common in sheep. 
These parasites cause an intolerable itch- 
ing, in consequence of which the animal, 
seeking relief, pulls out the wool, and rubs 
itself against any and every projecting ob- 
ject within its reach. Mr. Young says 
that ‘‘the sheep rub themselves in all atti- 
tudes; they have clean skins without the 
least sign of scab; never observed that it 
was catching; the better the food the worse 
they become; ssome few are taken as if 
mad, jumping and staggering about as if 
drunk, and they are. wasted away and die 
in three or four months.” Prof. Youatt 
says: ‘‘ The sheep is restless, scratching 
itself with its feet, nibbling itself, tearing 
off the wool, or violently rubbing ‘itself 
against every convenient place.” Pelt rot, 
another form of cuticular disease, is often 
mistaken for scab. It is, however, a dif- 
ferent and less dangerous disease. The 
wool falls off and leaves the sheep nearly 
naked; but is attended with no soreness, 
though a reddish crust will cover the skin, 
from which the wool has dropped. It 
arises from hard keeping and exposure to 
cold and wet; the animal often dies in 
severe weather from the cold it suffers on 
account of the loss of its coat. 


Bony Tumor. 








EAStTMaNVILLE, Ottawa Co., Mich., Jan, 3, 1881. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sm—For several years I have 
been a subscriber to the Micnican Farm- 
ER and therefore ask your advice in regard 
to a horse that I think of purchasing. It 
would be a very valuable one were it not 
for a single defect, which is as follows: 
When a colt two yearg old (it is now five), 
it was tied out with along rope, which it 
found it could break by running, so when 
tied with a stronger rope it tried the same 
game, and by so doing injured the nasal 
. hones, causing a beny tumor that complete- 

ly fills the right nostril and makes respira- 
tion very difficult, especially when travel- 
ing. The tumor is nearly as large as a 
goose egg, is attached to the lower edge of 
the cribiform bone, near the septum 
narium, it extends transversely so as to 
cause quite a protrusion of the integument 
on the right side and comes downto with- 
in three inches of the lower edge of the 
nostril. There is a discharge from that 
nostril, the odor of which indicates cari- 





ous bone. By making a vertical incision 





over the tumor four inches in length and 
two inches from median line, it could be 
removed. Could this be done without 
dangerous hemorrhage? Would asolution 
of persulphate of iron be the best to con- 
tro! it, and would such an operation effect 
& permanent cure? The tumor is station- 

insize. Please answer in the FARMER. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY C. NILES, M. D. 





Answer.—The location of the bony tumor 
you describe we do not exactly under- 
stand. We understand you to say, ‘‘it is 
attached to the lower edge of the cribiform 
bone, near the septum narium.” We must 
acknowledge our ignorance of such a bone 
as the cribiform. If, however, we under- 
stand you as meaning thatit is ‘‘ attached 
to the lower edge of the ‘‘cribiform plate 
of the ethnoid bone, we would locate its 
origin immediately under a line drawn 
tranversely from the centre of one orbit to 
the other, the tumor extending down- 
wards and outwards, reaching the point 
you have named,—‘“‘ within three inches 
of the lower edge of the nostril.” Such a 
tumor must necessarily involve a large 
portion of the frontal sinuses; the septum 
narium, frontal, lachrymal, both turbinat- 
ed, (there are four in the horse), and pos- 
sibly the posterior superior maxillary 
bones. If your diagnosis iscorrect,and we 
understand it, an operation is not practi- 
cable. We, therefore, advise you to let it 
alone. 


Possibly Splenic Fever. 








Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


DEAR Si1r:—The enclosed are the en- 
trails in part, of a sheep I havelost. Tnis 
is the third one I have lost in the same 
way. They quit i droop around for 
several days and die. Don’t seem to be in 
much pain, ifany. I have opened each 
one and find the same appearance in all. 
There were small ulcers on the {iuwards, 
the heart filled with clotted blood. The 
gall very full and large, one of them as full 
as possible, The lights and liver black 
and discolored. I find a peculiar forma- 
tion in the entrails which I have cut out 
and send you on top of the box. I regret 
that it has been cutand opened; but I took 
it to show to a physician to see if he could 
tell the trouble.. He not being able,I have 
concluded to send it to you in hopes that 
mutilated as it 1s,you will be able to locate 
the trouble. I am a subscriber to the 
FARMER and would like to have you reply 
through that paper. Please do so as soon 
as possible as I don’t know what day other 
sheep may come down sick. If possible 1 
would like'to know the cause as well as 


the cure. The sheep were in good condi- 
tion—one of them fat. Yours truly, 
W. W. W. 


Eaton Rapips, Dec. 29th, 1880. 





Answer.—The symptoms as above stated 
are common to almost all diseases of a 
constitutiona character in sheep; hence do 
not indicate any particular disease. The 
specimens sent by express Dec. 27th were 
not received by us until Jan. 3, in such a 
decomposed condition as to be perfectly 
useless, Had they been sent to us direct 
they would have been received the next 
day. The early symptoms of disease in 
sheep are very generally overlooked; but 
when observed, espeeial notice should be 
taken of the peculiar expression of the 
eyes, whether the membranes are pale 
white, yellew or blood shot; if possible the 
condition of the pulse, a very important 
symptom; the co~dition of the respiration ; 
temperature of the body, mouth, etc. The 
condition of the bowels,color of the urine, 
and any other symptoms which may be 
present,all of which are necessary in torm- 
ing a correct diagnosis. The pathological 
appearances, as you have described them, 
though very imperfect, indicate blood . 
poison in some form, as for instance in 
splenic fever, braxy, rot, etc. The symp- 
toms of these blood diseases often vary in 
different animals of the same ‘species. 
Such diseases usually occur in sheep which 
are in high condition, and the symptoms 
of which are rarely observed until so far 
advanced as to be beyond medical aid. As 
a preventive salt is a good alterative, and 
should be given-with a liberal hand. 
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SPAYING OF COWS. 








(Continued from our last number.) 


[Experiments on the immediate effects of spay- 
ing cows, by M. Roche Lubin.] 


The following experiments will show 
that certain laws of nature resist the ca- 
prices of man, and that if they become al- 
tered they do not at all times and in all sit- 
uations exhibit like benefits therefrom: 

First experiment.—An Auvergne cow, 
four years old, gave on an average six 
quarts of milk aday, even while heavy in 
calf. She calved favorably, a second calf 
the 23d of August 1838. On the 27th. of 
Sept. following she was spayed according 
to the plan recommended by M.‘Lecorat, 
of Lausanne. Altogether new in the prac- 
tice of the operation, I was too long about 
it; the consequence was a most intense peri- 
tonitis, which, however, yielded to methodi- 
cal treatment, so that 35 hours. after the 
cow gave nearly seven quarts of milk. 
And tais quantity varied little for eight 
consecutive months, except during eight 
days while she was at sowing work, which 
was excessive. For the first fortnight of 
the ninth month there was. noticed, not- 
withstanding she preserved the best health 
and condition, aslight diminution. This 
diminution becoming more and more, gp- 
parent, reached its minimum atthe end, of 
the tenth month. .' Five weeks afterward 








(Continued on eighth page.) ay. 
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Horse Hatters. 


. For the Michigan Farmer. 
HORSE BREEDING. 











While most farmers expect to obtain a 
part of their income by the sale of young 
horses, many of them do.not seem to ap- 
preciate the importance of the various ip- 
fluences which have their share in the 
forming of the foal. 

We are among those who think what is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well; 
and to raise a colt well, we believe it is 
necessary to begin atthe beginning. By 
the beginning we do not mean early colt 
hood, for the beginningis before that. 
The life of a yonng animal is commenced 
beforeits birth; and many of the condi- 
tions which surround it have their origin 
prior to that ‘time. Iffarmers more gen- 
erally realized the amount of influence that 
the mother has over the foal, we believe 
that more brood mares would. receive bet- 
ter care than they. do now; then the sur- 
rounding imffuences#would be more suit 


able for young’ aniiials” °A‘faare which 


perfect state of health, That indefin®ble 
state known as '“‘ good condition,” cannot 
be brought about ia ashort time, but is 
the result of judicious management long 
continued. The law which was proclaim. 
ed ages ago that each shall bring forth its 
_kind, is still observed invariably through. 
out all the realms of nature. The breeder 
who disregards this ever self-asserting rule 
is endeavoring to reap where he has not 
sown; there is no ground for expecting :to 
obtain qualities in the offspring which the 
parent docs not possess. Whether these 
qualities ure natural or acquired does not 
affect the result. A mare cannot give to 
her foal what she does not have herself, 

and if she has not a good constitution and 
an abundance of vitality, the foal will have 
no source from which to draw these requi- 

sites of a perfect animal. She may natur- 
ally have these qualities to perfection, but 
overwork, iasufficient food or untoward 

circumstances of any kind, will so impair 
one and reduce the other that there will be 
none left forthe foal. Some young ani- 
mals come into the world so lacking in 
strength and stamina, that they are in ef- 
fect old when they are born. The results” 
of hundreds of generations of careful 
breeding may be lost through neglect or 

mismanagement. 

So far-we have considered the physical 
side of the subject only, but the mental 
traits are no less important,and are as 
easily formed. If breeders realized that 
every mental impression which a mare re- 
ceives is a seed which is to bear fruit in 
her offspring, it cannot be otherwise than 
that more attention would be given to the 
disposition of breeding animals and more 
care taken of their tempers. Many of the 
brood ‘mares are kept for that purpose be- 
cause they are not fit for anything else. 
Such should be examined very carefully 
to see that the imperfections which inca- 
pacitate them for work, do not also unfit 
them for breeding. A large number of 
mares annually find their way from cities 
to the farmer's barnyard; they are 
such as have been injured or have 
begun to show. their age. The life 
that most city horses lead tends to 
unfit them for breeding by reason of artifi- 
ciality. City horses are fed on stimulating 
food, kept upon hard, dry floors, and are 
controlled by brutal drivers whose treat- 
ment is apt to sour their tempers or break 
their spirit. Either result will effect their 
offspring. 


cheerfully, and does his best without being 
urged, says plainly by his actions that 
he is treated well,and that the relations be. 
tween him and his master are pleasant. 
This is as it should be, and such an ani- 
mal will impart a cheerful, docile disposi- 
tion to its young, and is much more valua- 
ble on that account. This is generally the 
character of the Morgans. On the other 
band, we often seea decided antagonism 
between horses and their masters. This is 
apt to be the case when the latter are for 
eigners and the former highly bred, bet- 
ter bred, generally, than their drivers. 
The result of it is that the horse, from be- 
ing driven to act on the défensive, will go 
further and take up the offensive, and in 
time become decidedly vicious, and vice is 
a transmittent quality which no breeding 
animal should bave. If,on the other hand, 
a horse is so managed that his work is an 
agreeable exercise, the habit of work be- 
comes a part of his nature, and is trans- 
mitted. We would advise farmers to ex- 
amine carefully brood mares which are of- 
fered them, and especially those from 
cities, As to just how far physical defects 
and injuries are transmitted it is impossible 
to say, but many who have had opportun- 
ity for large observation, and among them 
the Veterinary Editor of the Farner, 
hold that even if the peculiarity is not 
handed down in its.entirety, a tendency to 
it is given to the offspring. 

These thoughts are suggested by the 
time of year. It is none too soon to begin 
to-condition mares which are intended for 
breeding next year,if they are not in first- 
rate order now. Ina few months city res- 
idents will be looking for new horses to 
fill: the places of those worn out by hard 
work, or perhaps disabled by accidents, 
many of which occur every winter. We 
would advise our patrons to examine such 
animals as are offered them carefully with 
a view to discovering defects which may 
be fiereditary. W. 





Care of Horses Feet’ in Winter. 

“‘ Lack of moisture is not necessarily a 
cause of brittleness of the hoof, since the 
horse ‘ha’ 8 strong hoof. A continued 
drougiit is especially dangerous when it 
acts ona foot accustomed to abundance of 
water. Under the action of water the 
horn ‘celis absorb, increase in size and 
‘push each other apart. By this action, too, 
some of the gelatinous matter that builds 
up the horn is dissolved out, and when 
the hoof'is again allowed to dry it has lost 
materially'in its power of cohesion. The 
more frequently the process of soaking 
gad drying is repeated the more hurtful it 
proves to the hoof, which becomes increas- 


rg 


ingly brittle and liable to split up. If 


been inbred through generations of horses, 
where the feet are alternately soaked by 
drenching rains, and withered by drying 
suns, the danger is proportionately increas- 
ed, and the feet of such a race of horses 
are especially liable to splitting and injury. 
It is not habitual dryness that injures, it 
is the alterations of rain and drought. 
While upon the subject it may be well to 
note that the evil effects of moisture may be 
largely warded off by smearing the mois- 
tened foot with an impervious oily agent be- 
fore xposing it to the drying process. In this 
way the moisture that has been absorbed 
by the horn is retained, the sudden drying 
and shrinking are obviated, and the horn 
remains elastic and comparatively tough. 
As it is often needful to soak the foot in 
warm or cold water, orin poultices in cases 
of disease, it is all important that the above- 
named precaution should be constantly 
borne in mind, and that the softened foot 
should be smeared throughout with some 
hoof ointment before itis allowed to dry 
and harden. For this purpose nothing is 
simpler or better than a mixture in equal 
partsof tar and whale oil or lard. This 
may be smeared on the foot every other 
day. 

“In addition to the changes of the 
weather, the frequent standing in rotten 
dung-heaps or the pools of decomposed 
liquid manure, may be named as causes of 
brittle hoofs. In the dung-heap there is 
not only the moisture and steam soak- 
ing and softening the hoof, but there is 
abaondance of ammonia gas, which is es- 
pecially calculated to soften, dissolve and 
destroy the horn. Rotten manure and pu- 
trid liquors, therefore, are much more in- 
jurious than pure water, muddy pools or 
wet clay. Again, the emanations of this 
kiod are far from conducive to general 
health, so that they prove hurtful in two 
ways, first, by directly destroying the sub- 
stance of the hoof, and second, by reduc- 
ing the animal vigor, the power of diges- 
tion and assimilation, and the power of se- 
creting good horn. Standing in such de 
composing organic matter is still more in- 
jurious, however, when the animal is con- 
fined to 4 stall or box, for here the injuri- 
ous effect of inactivity is added to the 
above named conditions. 

‘‘Long exposure to wet and mtidalso at 
this time of year frequently produce cracks 
and other troubles in horses’ feet. The 
prevention is in keeping the feet clean by 
frequent washing and wiping dry with a 
coarse stable cloth. A little crude petro- 
leum applied to the feet before the horses 
are taken from the stable will help greatly 
in preventing them from being cracked. 
If the feet are already in bad shape they 
should be bandaged and the horse kept 
where itis dry. Cleanliness is the most 


effective prevention of troubles in the feet 
of horses.” —Chicago Field. 


Farm Gilatters. 


A Plea for Fall Plowing. 


There is hardly any work on the farm 
that gives more profitable returns than fall 
plowing. After the crops are harvested 
and the necessary preparations for winter 
have been completed, there remain gener- 
ally a few weeks before the ground freezes 
up, during which teams stand idle, and 
the work that could be done, such as cut- 
ting wood, carting manure. etc.,may with- 
out detriment be postponed until winter. 
This is the proper time for plowing, even 
if the ground is wet and turns rough and 
lumpy. It seemsalmost inexplicable why 
the majority of farmers should utterly dis- 














A horse that goes through his work regard the benefits of fall plowing, evenin 


view of the plainest demonstrations, Dur- 
ing the fall of 1879, when about one-half of 
my garden had been plowed, the work had, 
for something which was then thought of 
more ifmportance, to be interrupted, and 
was not resumed again. Next spring the 
entire ground was plowed and harrowed, 
and sown as usual. In due time row after 
row became visible, but, to my surprise, 
only on one side of the garden. The sea- 
son was an unusually dry one, and the tar- 
diness of the seeds on the other part of the 
ground was attributed to this cause, but 
when afterward they did come up so 
sparsely and spindling that they were not 
worth cultivating, it recurred to my mlnd 
that this was the part which had not 
been plowed in the fall. The ground was 
at once plowed again and planted. Seeds 
and plants, favored by seasonable show- 
ers, made a better growth than the previ- 
ous ones, but none grew as vigorously and 
satisfactorily as those on the fall-plowed 
portion. Three hours work would have 
finished the plowing in the fall, while $50 
would not pay for the loss and annoyance 
of being deprived of vegetables, caused by 
the neglect of fall plowing. As another 
experience: a few years ago frost stopped 
the plow in the middle of a field which 
was the following spring planted with po- 
tatoes. No measurement of the yields of 
the respective parts was made, but the 
yield from the fall plowed ground was far 
better than the other, and the more luxur- 
ant and dark green appearance of the 
vines and leaves was so contrasted during 
the entire season, that the difference could 
be perceived from a considerable distance. 
The advantages of fall plowing are so 
manifold that it is not always easy to as- 
certain the special beneficial agent in each 
case. 1f performed properly—plowed in 
narrow lands, with deep, open, dead fur 
rows between the lands, running with the 
slope of the ground—fall plowing affords 
sufficient drainage to dry the land so much 
quicker that spring plowing can be com- 
menced earlier than would otherwise be 
possible. By exposing a larger surfaee to 
the action of frosts, the soil becomes mel- 
lowed toa greater depth than unplowed 
land, and. thereby facilitates work in 


spring. A team can plow at least one— 
third more of fall plowed land, 
and with much less exertion. This 


is a most important point to be 
taken into account, when we con- 
sider how much care teams require 
in springtime, how easily their breasts 
not yet hardened to the constant pressure 
and friction of the collars, become galled, 
and how much work has to be done in a 





short time. The advantage of having the 
ground ready r. week or more earlier for 


farther, this tendency to brittleness has | the plow in spring, of alleviating in no 





small degree the work for mea and teams, 
and at the same time accomplish more, 
willin itself much more than compen- 
sate for the time and work given during 
fall. But more than this is gained by fall 
plowing. it actually enriches the land. 
The disintegration and dissolution of the 
inert plant food contained in the soil, 
loosened and mellowed by a deeply pene- 
trating frosts, go on more rapidly and 
completely, and the fertilizing matters 
contained in snow and rain and in the air 
are more readily absorbed by a deep, friable 
soil than by hard, unplowed land. The 
mechanical conditions of the ground are 
also materially impro¥ed by fall plowing, 
the alternate freezings and thawings re- 
duce and comminute its mass into its 
smallest particles, and prepare a most fa- 
vorable seed bed, better than any imple- 
ment could effect in spring.—Dr. F. &M. 
Hexamer, in N. Y. Tribune. 





The French Farmer. 


A very common type of farmer in France 
is the man who has received what we 
should call the education of a gentleman— 
that is to say, that he has been brought up 
at a first-rate public school, aud has after- 
ward learned farming scientifically at the 
Agricultural College of Grignon. Sucha 
man is preciousin the wine-growing dis- 
tricts, where new experiments have con- 
stantly to be tried to combat the phylloxera, 
and to improve the quality of the vine-soil. 
A wealthy vine grower will pay a fine 
salary to a farmer capable of adding to the 
renown of his vintage, and it stands to rea- 
son that the farmer almost always ends by 
setting up for himself, when he marries a 
wife who brings him a dot. Another 
pretty type of the French farmer is the 
one who has been obliged to sell off lands 
of his own through pecuniary distress, 
but who continues to occupy his old 
dwelling, and farms the land that was 
once his for its new owner. This man is 
not likely to be very ambitious; faiJure 
has made him wise, and he is inclined to 
think that his lot asa farmer is, on the 
whole, preferable to his former condition 
as, a starveling peasant proprietor. For 
one thing he has given up all idea of 
amassing money for hischildren. A large 
family springs up around him, but he has 
made up his mind that they shall shift for 
themselves, and what money he can make 
he spends on himself. Just far luck’s 
sake, he keeps £20 or so invested in some 
municipal loan having tirages a primes, 
which gives him a chance of winning a 
gros lot of 100,000 francs; and possibly one 
bright morning heends by winning this 
gros lot, or an equivalent prizein a lottery, 
which enables him to iaugh for the re- 
mainder of his days, at the more parsi- 
monious race of farmers, who pinch and 
screw all their lives long. 

Generally speaking, the French farmer 
is not a jolly soul. Whether he be a man 
of education or not, he settles down into a 
grub sort of life, faring frugally on soup 
and the thinnest of ordinary red wine or 
cider. The stock of his soup is bacon, 
and he eats butcher’s meat only twice a 
week, that ison Sunday and market day. 
When he attends market he makes a suc- 
culent dejeuner and drinks a good deal of 
beer afterward at the cafe. This is his 
only cheerful time; at ordinary seasons he 
is morose, troubled about the weather, the 
conscription which is going to take his 
son into the army, and about politics, of 
which he understands just enough to be 
in constant dread of revolutions. He isa 
conservative, that is to say that he up- 
holds the government of the day, what- 
ever it is, for fear of anarchy; but no 
government is popular with him, for every 
administration finds it necessary to lay on 
new taxes. Taking him all round, how 
ever, the French farmer ought to be more 
contented than his English brothér, 
for he has a much less inclement climate to 
contend with. A bad harvest is not a 
common thing in France, and a succession 
of bad harvests never occur. It is lucky 
for the French farmer that this is so, for 
there are few French landlords who would 
be in a position to remit any part ofa 
year’s rent after a bad harvest. The rule 
in France is that a farmer’s rent must be 
paid as punctually asa lodger’s rent. If it 
be not paid, ejection is resorted to at once, 
and nobody thinks of looking upon the 
tenant as an ill-used man.—London Truth. 


A Famous Jersey Cow. 

Gen. W. Hardin, of Frankfort, Ky., 
owner of the Jersey cow Leonice 2d, 
which has become so noted on account of 
her extraordinary milk producing qualities, 
writes to the Farmers’ Home Journal the 
following account of her record. 

Leonice 2d, 8,342 A. J.C. C. R., was 
dropped the property of John Ridgely, of 
Baltimore, Md., June 1, 1878. May 22, 
1860, a few days before she was two years 
old, she dropped her first calf. By reason 
of her large and unusual flow of milk, 1 
determined to test her capacities, and 
about the 1st of July, after having ziven 
her calf to another cow, I began weighing 
her daily product of milk and butter. She 
gave at that time 36 lbs of milk per day, 
all of which was churned, yielding 2 1-2 
lbs of butter per day for four consecutive 
days. 

Fearing that there might be some inaccu- 
racy in the scales, I procured others that 
had been tested and found accurate, and 
that would weigh to the fraction of an 
ounce, and continued the test without in- 
terruption four days longer. The yield of 
butter was between 2 lbs 8 oz. and 2 lbs 
11 1-2 oz per day. The butter was worked 
thoroughly and made hard and firm, and 
weighed before it was. salted. 

I then bred her, and did not until in 
August begin another test; then the yield 
of butter for four consecutive days was 
on no day less than 2 lbs80z. Having to 
again send her off to be bred interrupted 
this test; but since, quite a number of 
times during the fall, accurate tests have 
shown but little variation. Tested seven 
daysin November, her daily yield of firm, 
yellow butter was 2 lbs 6 0z, 2 lbs 2 oz, 2 
Ibs 5 02, 2 ibs8 oz, 2 lbs 5 oz, 2 lbs 6 oz, 
2 lbs 8 oz. 

At that time she had the advantage of a 
fresh piece of binegrass. During this 
last test she gave from 24 lbs to 26 lbs of 
milk per day. Now that the weather has 
become so cold and unfavorable, and the 





grass is all gone, and she is going on five 
months in calf, I Lave not tested her since. 
During the summer and early fall, while 
the grass was good, she had no extra food 
except a little bran mixed in a full bucket 
of water given to her twice daily. 
She is now fed twice a day, about one 
quart of shorts mixed in about one gallon 
of bran and scalded with hot water, which 
is given to her warm and diluted enough 
for herto drink. This, with one bundle 
of oats night and morning, and all the hay 
and fodder she can eat, constitute her daily 
feed. 

I have never pushed or overfed her, for 
fear it would injure her, or retard her 
future development. She would be called 
thin in flesh, but is hearty and always 
seems hungry. She is a solid medium 
gray and reddish fawn in color, with black 
points, has a small head, tapering neck, 
delicate limbs, is deep in the flank and has 
a large, well formed udder extending high 
up behind and reaching well out in front. 
She is said, by Jersey men who have seen 
her, to possess in an extraordinarily high 
degree the escutcheon and milk marks that 
indicate a fancy milker. She is sprightly, 
quick and nervous in her movements, 
remarkably docile and gentle with those 
she is accustomed to see, but shy of 
strangers. 


Feeding Calves. 


Milk is a perfect food for calves, next to 
which in value is skim milk, though of 
course the removal of the butter reduces 
the value asa feeding material. Calves 
have often been fatted for the butcher upon 
skim-milk, though the milk was not sour 
and contained all its original sugar. 
When milk becomes sour the sugar is con- 
verted into lactic acid, and is no longer fit 
for food. Itistrue the casein of the milk 
still remains and contains all the elements 
of bone, sinew and musclé. In extracting 
the butter and in converting the sugar into 
lactic acid the fat and heat producing ele- 
ments are extracted, yet itis known that 
the muscle producing elements are not un- 
frequently changed to heat and fat pro- 
ducing elements. 

When skim-milk alone is fed to calves 
a much larger quantity will be required to 
supply their wants than if new milk were 
fed instead. Ifcalves have access to grass, 
so that they can pick a little, the skim- 
milk and grass together make a good feed. 
In Winter, when no grass can be secured, 
and in Spring before it starts, it is advisa- 
ble to preserve the health of the calf by 
feeding something in addition to skim- 
milk. Hay tea is made by placing a 
quantity of hay in a smali tub, then 
pouring boiling water upon it, allowing 
the mixture to stand until cold enough 
for the calf to drink. Mix this tea with 
skim-milk, and it will not only be found a 
nutritious drink, but a desirable change in 
feeding. 

If it is desirable to add any other kind 
of food, a tablespoonful of scalded linseed 
meal at a feeding is recommended. The 
oil contained in this meal being laxative in 
its nature, would counteract the consti- 
pating tendency of skim-milk. Although 
other articles are mentioned for mixing 
with milk, yet there is no question but 
calves may be raised by skim-milk alone. 
Mixed food, skim-milk or whole milk al- 
ways forming one of the ingredients, has 
a salutary effect upon the animal, while 
with a proper mixture like hay tea or 
linseed to supplement the milk, two calves 
may be raised on the same amount of milk 
that would be required by one calf without 
supplementary food. 

However, there is but little inducement 
for the farmer to feed anything but skim- 
milk to the calves, when one animal at 
six weeks of age, that has had all the new 
milk it could drink, is worth as much 
money as another.a year old fed on skim- 
milk. The skim-milk seems of too much 
value to be thrown away. Grade calves 
will be raised on skim milk in butter 
making sections, and will add something 
to the profits of the dairy. Thorough 
bred Shorthorns and Herefords are not 
generally reared on skim-milk alone. As 
such stock, at one and two years old, is 
expected to bring fancy prices, they are 
allowed to have all the new milk they can 
drink until they arrive at twelve months 
of age, with the addition of plenty of other 
good feed. Such animals are generally 
‘‘hot-house plants,” and with the ordinary 
care and feed which falis to the lot of com- 
mon Calves, would fail to show such won- 
derful development as belongs to well 
bred and well fed animals, But the 
average farmer must adopt such means 
as are best adapted to his peculiar circum- 
stances, and if all farmers should become 
breeders of thoroughbred stock they could 
then be purchased at the same price which 
now buys a grade.— American Cultivator. 








Agricultural Items, 





AT a trial of mowers on a fine farm in 
France, every machine but one broke down, 
because of the heavy growth of timothy pro- 
duced by high farming, guano being largely 
used. 





A PARMER’S life should not be wrapped up 
wholly in fields and animals, in sprouting 
seeds and growing crops, but he should so 
cultivate his mind that he will be able, at 
least, to count one in the multitude that 
makes up the nation. 





THE President of tne Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society reports that in raising sugar 
beets on the College Farm the income and 
expense were decidedly against the crop; the 
cost of thecrop was $96 per acre, the yield 
was 12 tons of beets, worth $5 per ton, with 
the value of the beet tops for feed, placed at 
about €5 per acre. The beets were sent to the 
sugar factory, and contained 15 per cent of 
sugar. The report adds that with hay at $18 
per ton, the value of the roots for feed is 
greater than their worth as sugar producers, 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Lewiston Journal 
says: ‘‘ The best paying crop the farmer can 
raise is hay; this, as a general rule. A good 
grass farmadmits of much and good stock, 
hence a Jarge amount of manure and good 
crops of grain, corn and potatoes. It is an 
oft. repeated maxim, that the farmer had bet- 
ter buy than sell hay, meaning that selling 
hay from the farm impoverishes it. So it 
does, and in selling grain and potatoes, twice 
asrapidly. Asa general rule itis betterto 
sell hay than to use it upon the farm and then 





sell the crop it nourishes. 


le 0} 
‘AB. BARNES, 46 & 48 W. 





THE Agricultural Gazette (England), esti- 
mates the number of cows and heifers in 
Great Britain and the Channel Islands at 2,- 
250,000, the number being divided among 20 
different breeds. Of these the Gazette says: 
“Ttis the great merit of the Shorthorn that 
it holds the foremost rank in both beef and 
dairy classes. The exceptional aptitude of 
the cows of this breed to lay on flesh when- 
ever, whether by accident or by age, they 
have become no longer adapted for the dairy, 
is a very great addition in the eyes of the 
dairy farmer to their merit as mere milk pro- 
ducers.” In consequence of this, Shorthorn 
cattle, which early in the century only occu- 
pied a few narrow districts of England, have 
now spread over the whole country wherever 
moderately good pastures abound. 

The Agricultural Gazette prints the follow- 
ing “creed,’? which embodies the belief of 
the ‘Old Stager’”? under whose signature it 
appears. “I believe in Dr. Voelcker, the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, and 
the nitrogen theory; in growing more corn 
and less beef, and farming in the good old 
style of my fathers before me. I believe in 
my landlord, the Tory Government, our par- 
son and the Queen; and in the transportation 
of Gladstone, Howard, Bright, Liberals gen- 
erally, and free traders in particular. I be- 
lieve Americans are swindlers, and Austra- 


lians no better than they ought to be; that ag- 
ricultural newspapers are a nuisance, and 
that unless the Tories get into power next 
session the country will be ruined.” 





F KIDNEY DISEASES, fe 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, ff 


" . s s 
i Constipation and Piles. 
. . R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., stxys, “Incases fi 
of Kidney entra ithas acted like Scharm. It B 
cu! many very ad cases of Piles, aad has § 
ian never failed to act e“iciently.” $ 
4 Nelson Fairchild, of St. ., 8ay8, “Itis 
f priceless value. A‘tcr sixteen ycars of great 
Se and Costivencss it com- 
. ogabon, of Berkshire, says, “One pack- 
age has done ‘wonders for me in complete] ea 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Complaint, 1g 


eo WAY! 


Becanse it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at tho same time. 
Because It cleanses the system of & 
the poisonous humors that develope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
loteness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
# Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
Pq and ang eo 
KID: “WORT 1 = 
poundand can be token oy ntl Se asm _ 


One package will make six qts of medicine. 


TRY rT Now : 
tar Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &.CO., Proprietors, 
i 42 _ cwitisena post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


Liquid Ft 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase a 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in Wquid form as well as‘dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put upin bottles, f. 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, B 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

# LIQUID AND DRYSOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 


‘ > . 
a ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 


suffering from any in- f 
tion, if you are mar- 


‘have been prevented 
: um by & poroter B has 
Matake HO ‘ opBitters i 
‘ Bitters.” Ms 
KE Have you dys- f 

TRidney ~ 


Sold by drug- i 
gists. Sendfor — 
Circular. 


a] HOP BITTERS PB 
MFG CO, fe 


| Rochester, N. Yo 
& Toronto, Ont. & 





Tue best gift to gi e 
to your enemy is for- 
giveness; to your op- 
ponent, tolerance; to 
a friend, your heart; to 
yourchild, a good ex- 
ample; to a father def- 
erance; to your moth- 
er, conduct that will 
muke her proud of you 
to yourselr, respect; to 
all men, ‘charity, and 
to the sick, Simmons 
Liver Regulator. 

‘For Derangement of the Liver, fo: Dyspepsia, 
Diarrheea, Piles, etc., Dr. Simmons Liver Kegulator 
certainly has nosuperior. It acts like a charm, with- 
out debilitating the system. I have tried it thor- 
oughly, and speak what I know. 

REV. S GARDNER, Atapulgus, Ga.” 

“Having tested per-onally and in my practice 
our Simmons Liver Regulator. I have found it 
ust the medicine needed axa family miro aE by 
persons living in warm climate. and especially by 
those inhabiting the more malarial districts of Flor- 
ida, J. F. McKINSTRY, M D., Gainesville, Fla.” 


To keep warm on acold 
day woman double the cape 
and men double the horn. 


Mesers. A. Fisher & Co. 
of Ligonier, Ind , tay: St. 
John‘s medicines are vala- 
able and very popular here, 
especiatly has his « ough 
and Con-umption Syru 
done a great deal of good. 
A. Pancake, Esq , Repre- 
sentative from Noble Coun- 
ty, was confined to his bed 
with consumption. His 
Hox arabe i and friends be- 
ieved that he could never 
= recover, and must soon die. 

guess Through the instrumentali- 

i ty of this *yrup he has 

been restored to the enjoyment of good health. A 

eon of Martin Lee, Esq, of that vicinity, was af- 

flicted with Lung Fever, which left him with a dan- 

gerous cough that baffled the skill of their physi- 

cians. Te took this Syrup. and was soon restcred 
to his accustomed health. 

Mesers. B. L. Goodwin & Son. druggists, of War- 
saw, write: We have been selling St. John's med- 
icines for several years. They give good satisfac- 
tion ia every case, The following is from the ju_ 
nior member of the firm:. I think Dr. St. John’s 
Cough and Consumption syrup the best medicine 
of the kind in the market. I wa taken with a very 
severe cold: my head wa~ «topped .p; my throat 
and lungs very sore; I could scarce) breathe, and 
when I coughed I felt as if my lungs were tearing 
out. 1 took a bottle of the Syrup from off the 
shelf, took it home and commenced using it, and 
strange to say, the first dose relieved me, and after 
the fifth dose the soreness was nearly gone. The 
bottle cured me. I can freely recommend it to th 
suffering. E. M. GOODWIN. 




























SEED —Choice seléctions from the most re- 
\) liable growers and importers. No 
old seeds in sto-e. Every variety tested before 
offered for sale. 
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works in connection with the FARMER. 


one, or as many books as may be desire Here are the terms: 


from the list below, post paid. 
books below, post paid. 
may choose from the list below, post paid. 


the list below, post paid. 


avail themselves of this offer. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Wonders of the Arctic World, by Wm. H. Cunnington; Dlustrated: Royal: 12m 
Thirty Years in the Arctic Regions; embracing Sir ohn Franklin’s four apeliles 
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Ellis’s Three Visits to Madagascar, by Rey. Wim. Ellis, F. H. Ww Illus., 12 mo, cloth 


Illustrated, 12 mo, cloth...... 
Hunting Scenes in the Wilds of Africa, {llustrated, 13mo, cloth.’.....” — 
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Perils and Pleasures of a Hunter’s Live, by Peregrine Herne illustrated 12 1 
Hunting Sports in the West, by Cecil BI toh stg illustrated, 12 mo, cloth acti 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


| Live of Captain John Smith, the Founder of Virginia, by W. Gilmore Simms, illus- 


trated 


Poem reese eseseses 


Spy and Scout, by F. L. Sarmiento, illustrated 
Heroic Women of Hi 
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The Life History of Dr. David Livingstone, illnstrated, — 12 mo. cloth, extra.... 
? 


ee ee es 


with illustrations, 12 mo, cloth. 
Benger, in one 


Life and Reign of Nicholas 1p on of Russia, with descriptions of Russian Socie- 
ete History of the Warin the East, by Samuel M. 


Life and Times of George Washington, by Samuel M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with por- 
MiReeRR DO) ONES COE Eas TINE CLO 9 5510 close sb araisicin/ ios he\6s ee 9.0) 6:0. aW dckin eleraie Wercicscie.ee.aa.a.eicce 
Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton, by 8. M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with portrait 
OTN BUCO yet INO gC OUEN ote oie iace cies «i ci5ies5in16fe «Si sinleinsdSiasor Genie iarsisiaieie- sina Gieislatoatoadiavainasie 
Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson, by 8. M. Schmucker, L. L. D., with portrait, 
REINO AC NUE E erate nara ciate ei or aisigiai tic Sees hath ei eial laid ezes 6s a76 siesta dl Sak ale We ai daareiaialeelacie Waterers 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, the Celebrated Statesman and Philosopher, by O. 8. 
HOH Gy, HIUSUrALOU Ea INO gs ClO Ue oi5 626i ons a: ciaieis ecivrcieie sian vere diese siccadiecnecease 
AGRICULTURAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Six Hundred Receipts, worth their weight in gold, including receipts for cookin 
making preserves, perfumery, ice creams, inks, paints, dyes of att 
i 


kinds, cider, vinegar, wines, spirits, whiskey, brandy, gin, etc., together with 
valuable gauging tables, by John Marquart, 12 mo, sa chacerudvaneranas 
Five Hundred Employments Adapted to Women, with the average rate of pay in 
each, by. Miss Virginia Penney, 12:mo;.clotins << ¢ secedsicedewccds teres ccocccecce 


608 pages 
The Family Doctor, by Prof, Henry 8. Taylor, M. D., illustrated, 12 mo, cloth....... 


WAR BOOKS. 
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BY R, J. BLACK. 

The article under this titl® which ap- 
peared in the FARMER some time ago, is 
poth interesting and profitable, and has had 
a wide circulation, With the great ad- 
vancement of fruit culture, and the conse- 
quent refinel taste among pomologists 
and the public, this class of fruits referred 
to has com. into urgent demand. Tastes 
certain!y differ, and to suit these different 
tastes | ere must be variety, but with this 
vati_‘y there must also be more than the 
us iJ excellence in quality; and for lack 
\ J it be lacking) neither good bearing or 
any other desirable characteristic will 
make amends. 

That the list of the FARMER is a very 

good one for the north will not admit of a 
doubt, but south of Columbus and Indian- 
apolis many of the varieties included would 
bring only disappointment to the planter. 
For this section of country three divisions 
of the list may be made: 1st. Varieties 
to be rejected. 2d. The varieties which 
succeed here and are worthy of attention; 
and 3d., the choice ones of division 2d. 
To these might be added a fourth, to in- 
clude a few varieties of unusual excellence, 
which though tried over a considerable 
extent of country are not generally known, 
and not included above: ist. The reject- 
ed varieties: American Summer Pearmain, 
Dyer, Newtown Spitzenberg, Fall Pippin, 
Melon, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Graven- 
stein, Northern Spy, Pomme Grise, Esopus 
Spitzenberg, Wagener and Swaar. Some 
of these would be retained if their places 
were not supplied with something better, 
so that their rejection is only comparative; 
others, like Newtown Spitzenberg, are en- 
trrely unworthy. Division 2 will also 
contain Division 3, the latter being desig- 
nated by an asterisk before the names. 
Early Harvest, Carolina Red June, *Sum- 
mer Rose, *Primate, *Early Joe, **Garden 
Royal (worthy of two stars), Mexico, 
Hawley, Jeffries, Jersey Sweet, Sweet 
Royal, *Belmont and Red Canada. 

Davision 4th. includes Fanny, *Rich- 
ard’s Graft, *Fall Wine, **Mote’s Sweet, 
*Rambo, **Celestia, *Evening Party, 
*Sparks, *Broadwell Sweet, and *Stuart’s 
Golden. 

Fanny is from Eastern Pennsylvania; 
high colored, good size and fine; midsum- 
mer. Richard’s Graft is from S. E. New 
York, beautiful red and pale yellow, and 
a good bearer; September. Fall Wine 
was introduced by the Ohio Fruit Conven- 
tion many years ago, and supposed to be 
an old eastern variety under a new name, 
but it has never been identified with any 
other sort. Itis very fine on good, fresh 
soils; but on their land will be knotty. 
Mote’s Sweet is one of the most tender and 
delicious sweet apples known. Above 
medium in size, clear whitish yellow, 
very smooth and fair; ripe in September. 
Tree very stocky, with dull, yellowish 
bark, the shoots resembling those of a 
Bartlett pear in color; a good bearer. 
Celestia has been rightly named by Dr. 
Warder, for it has scarcely an equal 
among apples. Good judges place it above 
Fall Pippin, whith has so long been the 
standard of excellence, but for a number 
of years past has been rendered almost 
worthless by ‘‘twig blight.” With Celes- 
tia more than filling its place, the failure of 
this old time favorite need cause but slight 
regret. The tree of Celestia is a good 
healthy grower, and an early and abund- 
ant bearer, and the size of the fruit,in good 
situations, is scarcely below that of Fall 
Pippin. It is ripe and in fine eating con- 
dition in October, and keeps without the 
slightest trouble until after Christmas. In 
the North it will without doubt add to its 
other excellent qualities, that of keeping 
all winter. Both this and Mote’s Sweet 
were originated by Dr. L. S. Mote, in 
Southwestern Ohio. 

Evening Party is of Pennsylvania origin, 

a beautiful, tender and very pleasant early 
—and mid—winter apple. Tree a good 
grower and bearer. Sparks is probably 
from Mississippi, a superior fruit, keeping 
until February ist. A good healthy grow- 
er, with many rather slender shoots, and a 
great bearer of very fair, oblong apples of 
good size. Stuart’s Golden is the best of 
all the long keepers, indispensable to every 
list of fine varieties, coming into use about 
the 1st of February and continuing until 
the middle of May. Size medium; yellow, 
frequently with a blush, very smooth and 
fair, with a very small core. As to quality 
itisa question with many whether it is 
surpassed by any apple of any season. It 
is certainly not equalled by any of its own 
season. In market it is less attractive than 
Many others, but those who buy it once 
are sure to ask for it again, and readily pay 
more than the regular price for it. Tree 
& fine, healthy, spreading grower, with 
clear, brownish, very tough shoots, and a 
most profuse bearer; originated in Ventral 
Ohio. For asweet apple, keeping until 
April, nothing equals Broadwell. It isa 
great bearer; fruit of good size, very 
smooth; tender, sweet and fine. , 
BREMEN, Fairfiéld Co., Ohio. 
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On one of the coldest days of the season 
we visited the greenhouses of 8. Taplin, 
corner of Fort and Twenty-Third streets. 
Here, though the thermometer was below 
zero outside, the air was of summer heat, 
and in the abundance of foliage and flow- 
ers one speedily beeame oblivious of the 
Winter without. Owing to the dull and 
sunless weather of the past month, which 
has greatly retarded blooming, and also to 
the excessive demand for flowers during 
the holidays, as well as for the numerous 
Weddings at which the floral decorations 
have been choice and lavish, (over a hun- 
dred Camellias being used at one alone) 
the display of bloom was not as large as 
usual, 

The brilliant Poinsettas, massed in num- 
bers upon the stands, seemed like very 
flames, so vivid their coloring; the real 
flowers, though curious in their structure, 
&re small and insignificant, while there is 


no more intense and velvety red than is 
afforded by the numerous aad conspicuous 
bracts. Several specimens of the bright 
scarlet, curious inflorescence of Anthurium 
Scherzeranum were noticed; the Azalias, 
having done service all the early winter 
were just going out of bloom; while Roman 
Hyacinths were furnishing an abundance 
of purest white. Mr. Taplin speaks in terms 
of high praise of this tlower, on account 
of its generous habit of flowering and the 
persistence of its blossoms. It can also be 
forced into bloom for Christmas, while it 
is difficult to get other varieties sufficiently 
forward to depend upon at that season. 
The Narcissus generously dispensed its 
fragrance by the side of the Tuberous Be- 
gonias, which seem likely to usurp the 
place formerly accorded to the old variety, 
onaccount of the more showy character of 
the flowers. Camellias were coming for- 
ward abundantly, and several already un- 
folded were models of purity of color and 
perfection of shape. The “‘big Heliotrope” 
was covered with buds, and the famous 
Noisette rose—the Marechal Niel—which 
has been previously described in these 
columns, is being reserved for Easter 
blooming. 

One of the most noticeable plants in 
bloom was Eucharis Amazonica, whose 
large, showy, single flower is of the 
purest white, the cup alone being slightly 
tinged with the palest green. The Hucharis 
is a very free bloomer, one good sized 
specimen having blossomed .twice within 
the past three months, sending up the first 
time nine and the second seven fiower 
stems. each affording three or four flow- 
ers. No description can do justice to this 
bexutiful flower; it must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

A number of Orchids are to be seen 
here, only three or four of which were in 
blossom at the time of our visit. The 
East Indian Cypripedium, or Ladies’ 
Blipper, the inflorescence of which much 
resembles that of the wild variety of our 
meadows, though larger, richer, but less 
showy in coloring, and more abundant in 
bloom, was in full vigor. Here, too, was 
Zygopetalum insignis, a very interesting 
member of the Orchidacee, from the long, 
cucumber-shaped pseudo-bulbs of which 
rise long flower stalks, supporting several 
of the curiously shaped flowers for which 
this order is remarkable. The lip is pure 
white, thickly mottled with violet-purple, 
the sepals and remaining petals are a pale 
green, thickly spotted with rich, velvety, 
red-brown. The column is covered with 
perpendicular, hair-like stripes, aad much 
resembles an -open, upturned mouth. 
There was also in bloom the Orchid known 
as the “ Dove Plant,” and ‘‘ Holy Spirit 
Plant,” (Peristeria elata), a Central Ameri- 
can species, taking its common name from 
the resemblance of the form of the column 
to a delicate little bird with outstretched 
wings. The floral envelope of this flower, 
in place of assuming the grotesque form 
characteristic of the Orchid family, is re- 
markably regular, forming an almost 
spherical case of alabaster whiteness and 
semi-transparency, enclosing the column. 
It requires little or no aid of the imagina- 
tion to trace the shape of the dove,as artists 
usually represent it when emblematical of 
Divinity; and it is no marvel that the plant 
should appear, to the superstitious Spanish 
Americans, to have a supernatural signi- 
cance, and to be worthy of veneration. 
The pseudo-bulb is very large; the leaves, 
which are strongly ribbed, are about two 
feet in length, while the flower stem is at 
least five feet long, bearing at its summit 
a cluster of the flowers, which have a very 
peculiar and penetrating fragrance, which 
is very distinct from the odor of any other 
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A correspondent of the London Furmer 
writes in terms of highest praise of the 
Everlasting Pea, Lathyruslatifolius, calling 
it an extremely beautiful plant, and re- 
marking that its old British name was 
‘* Great wild tare,” or ‘‘Cichling.” Ever- 
lasting Peas derive their name, not as 
many flowers do, from the fact that the 
blossoms are permanent, or ‘‘ everlasting,” 
but from the fact that the plants are per- 
rennial, and when once established will 
continue to flourish indefinitely, being in 
fact deciduous climbers. Once a plant of 
this variety has got a hold upon the soil, it 
will live and grow for a remarkable length 
of time. Asan instance of this, an Ever- 
lasting Pea was planted at the base of a 
horse chestnut tree, the bole of which it 
was designed to clothe. This was done 
many years ago. The tree is now twenty 
feet in height, and being upon a lawn, the 
branches are about the same distance 
through, sweeping to the ground about. 
The tree has, besides, by the action of its 
roots formed quite an elevation or mound 
immediately around its bole. Yet, as if 
indifferent of extreme aridity, of what 
must be the vice-like pressure of the roots, 
and the deep, dense shade of summer, this 
same plant pushes forth, grows, and sends 
forth its spikes of bloom regularly as the 
season comes round. The blossoms are 
of a beautiful pink, and are excellent for 
decorative purposes. L. grandiflorus is 
perhaps more showy; its blooms being 
larger, though less numesous and more 
generally distributed among more abund- 
ant foliage. The Farmer suggests that 
the common white lily, Lilium candidum, 
be planted with this variety of the pea, 
and thus while the lilies would bloom early 
the Lathyrus would succeed and the lily 
stalks form a support for the vines. Seeds 
may be started early, and by hardening 
them off, be planted out the last of May, 
thus giving flowers the first year. 

Those familiar with seedsmens’ and 
florists’ catalogues will perhaps have 
noticed a dainty, unassuming plant named 
Asperula azurea setosa, and described in 
the list of hardy annuals. It is called 
‘“*Woodroof” in England, and though 
nothing certain is known as to the origin 
of the name, fancy suggests that its habit 
of growiag freely beneath the branches of 
trees may have given rise to the thought 
that it needs wood for a roof, and hence 
the name Woodroof. Some poet has said of 
a native variety: 


“The Woodroof lifts its fragrant crown, 
Of star-like blossoms, pure as snow, 
With fringe of radiate leaves below.” 





The Asperula—A. azureasetosa—is blue, 


or lavender flowered, and is a native of the 
Caucasus Mountains. Its habit is dwarf 
and spreading; it grows less than a foot in 
height, flowers freely, and adds to its other 
charms that of being sweet-scented. Vick 
says that for making up in small bouquets 
the Asperula is all that can be desired. 

The Lantanas make very desirable 
window plants, and those who are tired of 
trying to keep the Verbena in good con- 
dition through the winter should give the 
Lantana atrial. Both belong to the same 
family, and both are natives of Brazil. 
The Lantana is not as subject to the mil- 
dew or to the attacks of insects as is the 
Verbena, while the flowers are quite as de- 
sirable, being very bright and varied, the 
fine shades of yellow and orange making 
up for the lack of blue and purple bloom. 
The plants are always neat; though the 
natural habit of growth is straggling, they 
can be kept in any desired form. They 
may be pegged down, trained fan-shaped 
against a wall, or made into a bare-stem- 
med, round-topped tree of bloom. They 
like full sun and a rich soil. They will be 
gloriously beautiful until September, when 
it is necessary to shorten them in and re- 
pot for winter service, or they will keep 
in a cellar in which the temperature is not 
lower than 40 degrees. Cuttings are easily 
routed in August and September, and will 
begin to flower in the spring. 





TROPICAL VEGETATION. 





From ‘‘The Naturalist in the River 
Amazons,” a narrative of travels and ex- 
plorations in the tropical regMAs of South 
America, by Tl. W. Bates, we take these 
descriptions of the trees and plants to be 
found in a Brazilian forest: 

Vegetation near the River Tocantins 
consisted almost entirely of a species of 
palm, tne gigantic fan-leaved Mauritia 
flecuosa, which had huge cylindrical 
smooth stems, three feet in diameter, and 
about a hundred feet high. The tops were 
formed of enormous clusters of fan-shaped 
leaves, the stalks alone of which measured 
seven to ten feet in length. Nothing could 
be more imposing than this grove of 
palms. There was no underwood to ob- 
struct the view of the long perspective of 
towering columns. The crowns, which 
were densely packed together at an im- 
mense height overhead, shut out the rays 
of the sun; and the gloomy solitude be- 
neath, through which the sound of our 
voices seemed to reverberate, could be 
compared to nothing else so well as a sol- 
emn temple. There were a small number 
of a second variety of palm, the equally 
remarkable Ubussu, or Manicaria saccife- 
ra, which has erect, uncut leaves, twenty- 
five feet long, and six wide, all arranged 
around the top of a four feet high stem, so 
as to form a figure not unlike that of acol- 
losal shuttlecock. The fruits of the two 
palms were scattered over the ground; 
those of the Ubussu adhere together by 
twos and threes, and have a rough brown® 
shell; the fruit of the Mauritia, on the con- 
trary, is of a bright red hue, and the skin 
is impressed with deep crossing lines, which 
give it a resemblance to a quilted cricket- 
ball. 

The Pashiuba palm, which grows in 
abundance near Caripi, is not one of the 
tallest varieties, for when well grown its 
height is not more, perhaps, than forty 
feet, the leaves are somewhat less droop- 
ing, and the leaflets much broader than 
other species, so that they have not the 
feathery appearance peculiar to most 
palms, but they still possess their own pe- 
culiar beauty. My guide put me ashore in 
one place to show me their roots, which 
grow above the ground, radiating from 
the trunk many feet above the surface; so 
that the tree looks as if supported on stilts; 
and a person can in cld trees, stand up- 
right among the roots with the perpendi 

cular stem wholly above his head. Itadds 
to the singularity of their appearance that 
these roots are studded with stout thorns, 
while the trunk of the tree is quite smooth. 

The purpose of these curious roots seems to 
be to recompense the tree by root growth 
above the soil, for its inability to extend 
them underground. The great amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere may also favor, 
these growths. 

Shortly after entering the narrow chan- 
nel of the Jaburu, the author found him- 
self passing along a narrow and nearly 
straight canal, from eighty to a hundred 
yards in width, and hemmed in by two 
walls of forest, which rose quite perpen- 
dicularly from the water’s edge. Of this 
he writes: ‘‘The forest wall consists, be- 
sides palms, of a great number of ordi- 
nary forest trees. From the highest 
branches of these down to the water, 
sweep ribbons of climbing plants of the 
most diverse and ornamental foliage possi- 
ble. Creeping convolvuli have made use 
of the slender lianas and pendant air roots 
as ladders to climb by. Now and thenap- 
pears a Mimosa, or other tree having simi- 
larly fine pinnate foliage, and thick masses 
of Inga border the water, from whose 
branches hung long bean-pods of different 
shape and size, according to the species, 
some of them a yard in length. Flowers 
are very few, I saw now and then a gor- 
geous crimson blossom on long spikes, or- 
namenting the sombre foliage toward the 
summits of the forest. There are also a 
few yellow and violet Trumpet flowers. 
The blossoms of the Ingas, though not 
conspicuous, are delicately beautiful. The 
forest all along the river offered so dense a 
front that one never obtains a glimpse into 
the interior of the wilderness. 


Grape Culture. 


A paper on “‘ Grape Culture,” prepared 
by R. C. Tate, was read at the last meet- 
ing of the Berrien’ County Horticultural 
Society. Mr. Tate is President of the So- 
ciety and much interested in the growing 
of grapes, having a number of new varie- 
ties, which he is testing with a view of as- 
certaining their merits. Mr. Tate advises 
thorough plowing of the ground the year 
before planting, dividing in lands ten-feet 
wide. Harrow thoroughly in the spring, 
and stake in the centre of the ridges. In 
planting dig holes on south side of stakes 
in such form that the side towards 
the stake shall be shaped like 
a section of a cone with slant of 45 degrees. 








The vine, which should be a year old cut- 


ting, should be pruned in ‘the cellar~ or 
cool place, with leest possible exposure, 
and at once thrown into a tub of water. 
But one cane 6 or 8 inches should.be left 
on the vine, and all broken roots removed. 
In planting, place the top of the Vine close 
to the stake, three inches. above the sur- 
face of the ground, spread the roots care- 
fully and pack over them an inch of carth, 
then throw in a shovel-full of well rotted 
compost or a hand full of bone meal, and 
fill the hole nearly full of dirt, packing. 
Let but one cane grow the first year, rub- 
bing off all others. Keep this one well 
tied up to encourage flow of sap. Late in 
October cut the cane back to ten inches 
and plow again, throwing the dirt up to 
the vines and covering with coarse ma- 
nure for two or three feet around them. 
Early in May of the second year spread the 
manure over the land and repeat the pro- 
cesses of the year before, plowing less deep- 
ly. Let two canes from uppermost eyes of 
the old cane grow, and tie up as before, 
rubbing off all branches, and in the fall 
cutting the canes to five or six feet. The 
trellis is not to be built till the third year. 
Two wires are required, each alternate 
cane being trained on the upper wire, the 
others upon the lower. Mr. Tate disap- 
proves of summer pruning, unless for 
Hartford and Diana, believing that Con- 
cord an®Catawba are injured by it. 

Tue London (Eng.) Garden says that 
the division of apples into cooking and 
eating sorts really covers a fallacy. The 
best eating apple is generally the best 
cooking apple, and when a thing is good 
without the cook, why, do without the 
cook. But when one wishes for cooked 
apples there is no need to take sour ones 
and then bathe them in sugar, if we can 
find a fruit in which the good qualities are 
so gently mixed, so to say, that sugar or 
other artificial mixture need not be added to 
make a delicious dish. The true cooking 
apple is one that will do this; the best be- 
ing the one that will grow its own sugar 
and its own delicate flavor. 


ee 
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W. B. West, of San Joaquin county, 
California, has sold, this year, 300 tons of 
grapes, produced on. 28 acres of land, 
which is over 10 tons to the acre. The 
two sorts comprised in the sale were the 
Mission and the Black Priuce. It is un- 
derstood that the average price brought 
was $27 a ton. 











MARECHAL NIEL rosebuds sold for $1 
apiece in Detroiton Christmas Eve, and 
the supply, even at these prices, did not 
equal the demand. On New Year’s Day 
the demand was so great and the supply so 
light that the price advanced to $1 50. 





Horticultural Notes. 





A New YorK man claims to have discover- 
ed that afew drops of kerosene upon the 
ground around, but not upon, peach trees is 
a sure cure for the peach borer. Kerosene is 
getting a reputation for being a panacea for 
all the ills flesh, field, and farm are heirs to. 





AT a late meeting of the Cincinnati Horti- 
cultural Society, G. W. Trowbridge stated 
that the only commercial fertilizer that can 
be profitably used on vines is ground bone. 
The phosphoric acid of the bone is needed by 
the vines. Bones can be used in large quan- 
tities without fear of Injury. 

To prevent the ravages of rabbits in the 
orchard Purdy’s Fruit Recorder recommends 
tarred paper or felting, which it says when 
wound once round the body of the tree, is an 
effectual barrier. Another plan is to wind 
the tree with heavy paper and daub over this 
paper with gas tar. Whitewash and carbolic 
acid—a gill of acid to a pailfulof whitewash 
—is also good, and beneficial $to the tree. 
Should be applied pretty thick. 





AN enormous increase in the evaporated 
fruit business is taking place in Western New 
York, the recent legal decision that there is 
no monopoly of thesulphur process of bleach 

ing having had a stimulating effect on the 
industry. A single New York firm last year 
evaporated 20,000 bushels, and bought fruit 
evaporated by others equivalent to 300,000 
bushels. Of this a London house took 160 
tons, and has doubled itsorder. The growers 
throughout New York State are preparing to 
develope the foreign market for this product. 





AT the regular meeting of the Western New 
York Farmers’ Club,a Kansas fruit grower 
said that the winters there are mild, and fruit 
trees bud and blossom ear!y, and are some- 
times killed by spring frosts. He saved his 
trees from frost in this manner: The brush 
cut from the orchard was piled on the north 
and west sides of hisorchard. Whenever the 
signs indicated a sudden lowering of the tem- 
perature, he drew out a load or two of damp 
straw, scattered it over the brush and made 
piles throughout the orchard, At midnight 
he would set fire to this, and the smoke prov- 
ed an efficient prevention to the deposit of 
frost. 





AN experiment has recently been made to 
determine how much infinence the natural 
varnish upon the skin of apples has upon 
their preservation. The waxy covering was 
r2moved from a number of specimens by gen- 
tly rubbing them with a mixture of alcohol 
and ether,; then washing them with a very 
diluted potash-lye, and finally with much wa_ 
ter. Apples thus treated lost five per cent 
more of their weight by evaporation in a giv- 
en time than fruit left inits natural condi- 
tion, and similarly stored. Therefore the 
unhurt skin of an apple is to be regarded as 
the best protection against decay. Mons. 
Sorauer, who conducted these experiments, 
found that apples whose waxy coating was 
unharmed did not decay for a long time after 
he had smeared them with mould, although 
left in a damp and warm place. 





AFTER an interval of three months the Al- 
legan County Pomological Society has resum- 
ed work, and at its annual meeting on Dec. 
lat, elected its officers for the coming year; 
G. T. Lay being chosen President; E. C. Reid, 
Secretary, and B." D. Pritchard, Treasurer. 
Members of the society compared notes as to 
the prices received for peaches during the 
past fruit season, most of them agreeing that 
they had received fair average rates for their 
produce. One grower stated that he had 
proved that good cling-stone varieties are 
valuable market peaches. and for that reason 
had planted both the Lemon and Orange 
clings, finding them hard to get from the 
nurseries. He had an Old Mixon cling tree 
which looked worthless from age, but a year 
ago he gathered from it fifteen baskets of 
nice fruit, for which he got 50 cents net per 





basket. 


piarian. 








Fertilization in Confinement. 


A year or two ago the above topic was 
somewhat prominent in the publications 
in the interest of bee-keeping. I presume 
that the silence of the present time arises 
from the fact that the writers have nothing 
favorable to report. 

When the matter was first brought to 
the notice of the public, Iwas among the 
doubters; but within a year or two I be- 
came a convert to the doctrine th.t queens 
might be impregnated certainly, safely 
and economically, on a plan similar to 
that reported by Prof. Hasbrouck. I ex- 
pected that I would be able during the 
present Summer to rear queens from some 
of my very fine Italian colonies, and to 
have them mated with selected drones 


from others, and that I would have a lot 
of bees a little ahead of any in the coun- 


try. But, alas for human expectations! 
my queens and drones would have their 
own way, or they would have no way at 
all. 

I made abox 10x10x12 inches. In the 
center of the tight-fitting cover I made a 
hole three inches in diameter, and cov- 
ered it by a glass on the under side ex- 
tending beyond the edge of the hole all 
around. When my young queens were 
three or four days old I caught and caged 
them, leaving them among the bees until 
the sixth day. Then, a little after noon 
I put the cage and queen into my fertil- 
izing box and opened the cage so that the 
queen could come out at her leisure; then 
caughta drone and put him in. It was 
easy to get the queen and the drone to fly 
at the same time, and to fly in close prox- 
imity to each other; they would even jos- 
tle against each other. But for any prac- 
tical purpose, one might just as well have 
been in Greenland and the other at Cape 
Horn. Onesole purpose seemed to pos- 
sess them, and that was to get out of there. 
Day after day I experimented with one 
drone at atime, and with half a dozen, 
but always with the same result. I lost 
several young queens in the course of my 
experiments, and did not get one fertilized 
on the improved plan. In one case I made 
a cage the size of a frame, only shorter, 
and closed up the spaces between the 
frames so that the bees could not get up 
into the cap or upper story. I opened the 
cage about noon so that the queen could 
go above, and put in a few fine drones, 
covering the upper story with a board 
having a window init. In a little while 
the queen came out, and she. and the 
drones flew nicely, but they utterly ignor- 
ed the purpose for which they were put 
there. The conditions were the most 
favorable that I can conceive, and yet 
every effort was a failure, and my opinion 
is that those who think they have had 
queens fertilized in confinement have 
drawn upon their imagination for facts. 
My bees will not mate in confinement and 
they seem to be just like other bees. 

I very deeply regret the failure; [intend- 
ed, if I could have succeeded, to settle 
beyond dispute, one way or the other, the 
question whether the drone a queen mate; 
with has any influence upon her drone 
progeny.—Rev. M. Mahin. ‘ 





Care of Bees in Winter. 

A correspondent of the American Culti- 
vator says that it is not the storm and cold 
alone that works injury to the bees, but 
that also the fine, pleasant weather has its 
dangers during the Winter. A warm sun 
induces the bees to fly out, even in Winter, 
and when a few feet from the hive the 
workers frequently become chilled and 
finally die. Experience shows that if 
proper protection is not to be provided, 
the hives had better be set in the coldest 
possible exposure, while setting them on 
the south side of a building, or tight fence, 
or against a wind-break of trees and 
shrubbery, is a ruinous practice. The plan 
of setting hives in a bee~house, opened to 
the southeast, is objectionable, unless the 
bees are shaded from the alluring warmth 
of the sunshine in cold weather. The 
person who keeps his bees in hives, along 
on a simple bench, provided with an old 
carpet for hanging up in front of them, on 
the sunny side, with no protection against 
the cold blast, really makes better pro- 
vision than he who simply secures a nice 
southeastern shed for them. 

Many a careless and indifferent, or, per- 
haps, ignorant, keeper of bees, will re- 
member having seen the snow in the 
vicinity of his hives spotted with dead 
bees, that were enticed abroad to almost 
certain death, through the effect of a few 
hours of warm sunshine. If these same 
hives.had been placed on the north side of 
a house, barn or ferce, the absence of 
sunshine would have prevented the bees 
from being disturbed. By no means 
would I recommend the cold, northern 
exposure in preference to any other, but I 
desire to advocate, in the strongest man- 
ner, where bees are wintered on summer 
stands, that some protection or covering 
should be provided to prevent their being 
allured by the sunshine to make the fatal 
flights. Even someold boards set-up in 
front of the entrance to the hives will, as 
a rule, keep the bees in when the general 
atmosphere is too cold for them to fiy 
about. . 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION! 200 pages, small 
pocket form, just what every farmer and every 
miller wants, has over 20,000 calculations, fixing 
rice of grain in bushels and pounds from 10 cents 
$2 per bushel, shows the number of bushels and 
ands there are in: different kinds of grain from 
to 6,000 pounds; tables of interest, wages; hay 
tables, plowing tables; cost of pork; shri of 
brain; business ms, reckoner tables from 14 of 
a cent to $2, from one ponnd, yard or gallon to 500. 
Miscellaneous tables, etc. No book of its kind and 
price contains so many useful tables for farmers, 
rain dealers and others, Price 40 cts. ik your 
Bookseller for it. Sent post-paid for price, 
. W. FISHER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS! 


Having made arrangements to club the MICHIGAN 

FarMER with the CincinnaTr WEEKLY COMMER- 

CIAL, we announce that we will furnish the Farm- 

ER and the CiNcINNATI WEEKLY COMMERCIAL, & 

large, 8-page, 56-column Famiiy Newspaper, one 

ear, for $2.50, and will give as a free prize 
eack yearly subscriber under this club- 
bing arrangement any one book he may 
select from the following famous works— 
posts fe paid and free of all cost—the books 
ing Harper’s editions, unabridged, beautifully 
printed on good paper, in paper covers. 
1, “Jane Eyre,” the celebrated novel which 
made Charlotte Bronte’s fame, 

2. ‘* The Days of Pompeii,” Bulwer's historical 
romance of unive popularity, the most fas- 
cinating of his productions, i 

3. ‘John Halifax. Gentleman, Miss Mulock’s 
masterpiece; a story of the sorrows aud tri- 
—— associated with low birth and iron for- 

une, 

4. ‘The Posthumons Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,” the work that gave Charles Dickens his 
celebrity; the most humorous and always the 

most popular of his books. 

5. “The History of a Crime.” By Victor Hugo. 
The terrible narrative 5 the great French poet, 
novelist and historian of the crime of Louis Na- 
poleon in strangling the liberties of his countr 

6 “Henry Esmond.” A novel. By Wm. M, 
Thackeray—the most artistic, popular and 
characteristic of the works of the wisest novel- 
ist of this time§ 

7 ‘*Eothen.” By Alexander William Kinglake, 

One of the most charming narratives ever 

written; full of pen-pictures of life in the East, 

including admirable accounts of personal experi- 
ences in pt end the py be - 

“Journal of the Plague in London.” By Dan- 

iel DeFoe, author of “ Robinson Crueoe.”” The 

true history, by one of the most distinguished 
writers in our langusge, of the mysterious and 
awful visitation of the plague in England, 

9 ‘* Poems of Wordsworth.” Chosen and edited 

by Matthew Arnold.. The most popular and se- 

lect edition of the works of one of England’s 

test poets, whose writings owe their ce- 
ebrity He to the excellent understanding 
they display of the sentiment and scenery of 
ceuntry tife. “ 

Three volumes “ English Men of Letters”? in 

one. 1. Robert Burns. 2. Oliver Goldsmith. 

3. John Bunyan. Of these volumes the first 

is by Principal Shairp, the second by William 

Black, the brilliant novelist, and the third by 

James A. Froude, the distinguished historian. 

No more charming book than these three mar- 

velous biographies make up has been issued in 

modern times. 
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It will be seen that these books comprise a wide 
range and striking diversity of the most brilliant 
and pleasing p uctions of modern authors, in- 
cluding Novels, Travels, Poetry, Biography and 
History—so that all tastes may be commited and 
each subscriber will be embarrassed only by the 
riches of the Rika in selecting his favorite book 
for a FREE PRIZE. 

Subscrip,ions payable in advance, and the Free 
Prize Book must be ordered at the time the papers 
are subscribed for. 

Free specimen copies of the CrincrinNATI WEEKLY 
COMMERCIAL may be obtained by addressing M. 
Halstead & Co,. Proprietors Commercial, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. Send all orders to 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
44 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


Arithmetic Made Easy, 


ROPP’S 
Easy Calculator. 


Is anew publication that must prove of incalculable 
benefit to Farmers, Mechanics and business men. 
It is so rapid and original as to startle the most 
scholarly, and yet so simple and practical that the 
most illiterate in figures can instantaneously be- 
come his own accountant. It enables thousands to 
accomplish in a minute what they could not learn 
to calculate in many months, 
The first part contains an entirely new system of 
Tables which show at a glance the exact value of all 
kinds of Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Lumber, Mer- 
chandise, etc., from one pound up to a car load, and 
for any price that the market is likely to reach; the 
Interest on any sum for any time at 6, 7, 8, and 10 
rcent.; correct measurenient of all kinds of Lum- 
r, Saw Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Granaries, Bins, 
Wagon Beds, Corn Cribs, a Time, Wages, and many 
other valuable tables. 
The seeond part is a practical Arithmetic, and 
embodies a simple mathematical principle which 
enables any one familiar with the fundamental rules 
10 become a lightning calculator; and by which over 
two-thirds of the figures and labor required by the 
ordinary methods. and fractions with their intri- 
cacies entirely avoided. 
PRICES: 
Gilded, $2; Morocco, $1.50; FineEnglish 
Cloth, $1. 
We have arranged with the publisher so that we 
can furnish the Calculator in connection with the 
FarMER at the following rates: The FARMER one 
year and the style bound in Russia Leather, both 
postpaid, for $2 50. The style bound in Morocco 
and the paper one year, both postpaid, for $2 35, 
Style bound in English cloth and the paper one year, 
both postpaid, for $220. Or to any one who will 
send us in two subscribers at $1 65 each we will 
send a copy of the $1 style free, Send orders to 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
Detroit, Mich. 








N ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.— 

Whereas default has been made in the con- 
ditions of acertain mortgage bearing date the 15th 
day of September, A. D. 1879, executed by Jette 
Bressler, sometimes written Jette] Bressler, of De- 
troit, Wayne County, Michigan, to Fritz Knoch 
and wef Knoch, his wife, of the same place, and 
recorded on the 15th day of September, A. D. 1879, 
at 4 o’clock P. M., in liber 154 of mortgages, on page 
248, in the Register’s office for Wayne County, Mic - 
ipa s and whereas the said mortgagee, by virtue of 
the interest clause in said mortgage contained, the 
interest not having been paid when due, and re- 
maining in arrears for the space of thirty days after - 
maturity, and up to the date hereof, has selected to 
declare the whole amount dne and payable, al- 
though the period for the payment of the ge 
has not, yet expired, due notice of which 
selection having been given said mortgagors, 
and there being claimed to be due at the date hereof 
the sum of $329 40-100 (Three Hundred, twenty-nine 
Dollars and forty cents), and no proceedings at 
law cr in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is therefore 
hereby given, that by virtue of the power of sale in 
said mortgage contained, I will sell at public auction 
or vendue to the highest bidder on WEDNESDAY, 
THE SECOND DAY OF MARCH, A.D. 
1881, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon of said day, 
at the east front door of the City Hall, Detroit, 
that being the building wherein the Circuit Court 
for the County of Wayne is held, the premises in 
said mortgage mentioned and described as all of 
lot numbered two (2) of the Antoine Beaubien farm, 
said lot being situated on the east side of Antoine 
Street, between Congress and Fort Streets, in the 
City of Detroit, boom m4 County, Michigan, accord- 
ing to the recorded plat thereof, to. satisfy 
the amount due at the date hereof, the in- 
terest accruing, the costs and expenses allowed by 
law, besides an attorney fee of thirty dollars ($30), 
in said mortgage provided for in case of a foreciosure. 
Dated Detroit, this fourth day of December, A. 


D., 1880. 
FRITZ KNOCH and MARY KNOCH, his wife, 





bag in Bay _ a 
Detroit, Toledo 


CINCINNATI 
Railway Line. 


On and after May 12, 1878, 
Trains will run between Detroit and Cincinnat 
as follows: 

Detroit, leaves....7:50 A M 


@’d T’k Junc.... 8:05am . 





3:25 PM 7:05 P Mw 








Monroe. ......... 9:25AM 4:40PM 8:15PM 

: eS) 7:15am 79:20PM 

5PM 10:104m 12:25 4m 

45 PM 1:15PM 3:40am 

Pm 38:45PM 6:00am 

Cincinnati, lv.... 8:30AM 2:30PM *930PM 

Dayton...........10:504m 5:00PM 12:0lam 

Lima.... ° 2:05 P Mm 7:50PM 3:40am 

Toledo...... .-oe O45 PM 10:38PM 8:OWaM 

MOnroe........ veces 6340 PM 11:24PM | 6099:15 AM 

@aT’k Junc.... 8:00pm 12:30Pm 10:23am 

Detroit, arrive... 8:15pm 12:45pm 10:50am 
+Daily from Toledo. *Daily to Toledo. 


Ask for Tickets at Canada Southern and Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern City Offices, and a 


Depots. 
D. B. TRACY, 


Jos. KEAVY, Pass. Agent 
Gen’l agent tor Mich., Detroit 


I have For Sale the best 


TILE MILL 





satisfactory terms. 
A.N. HADLEY, 
Cor. Tennesee and George Streets, 





jal 13¢ Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Bound in Russia Leather 


in the market, at low rates and. 


Mtcnrean CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Leave. Arrive 
Local west & Past train e, 4:0 a, M, 411.50 pw 
Day TOSL.0. *9 M, %6:30 P, 
Mail (via Main & Air Link) *7:00 a. Mm. 


Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 
cceccecerseces see soem aur Mu 
pr eee #e* = ea 
ays excepted. jundays and b Monday 
excepted. +tD. A 
rere: nontiy'@ Wwanewoneal 
General Passenger Agent, 


Ticket offices 154 Jefferson Ave. and depot 
foot of Third St. Traing run by Chicago time. 


it ores SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


—_—-- 


XDress. 








Depot foot of Third street, Detroit time. 


BUFFALO TRAINS, 
Arrtve, 
Atlantic Express............% —_— *9:20 p, m. 
Fast Day Express.....0i... “one oon *4:35 p,m, 
Lightning Express......... *11:35 p.m. *8:30 a, m, 
TOLEDO TRAINS, 
Cin’t, Cleve. and Col’s...... + 7:00 a, m. *1:10a, m. 
d d -* 3:00 p.m. )*1:30p. mi, 


o ) do . 
Toledo & Cincinnati Exp... *8:0 p. m. 8:15 p, mi. 
All trains run to and from Grosse Isle and Am- 


herstburg, 
Pome Pig ne t Sunday, 
eepers to Rochest } 
to New York and Boston, |p °" r® from there 
Ticket offices, 154 Jefferson ave. and at Depot. 
Genuattemiaea age 
Derrorr, Nov. 14, =” et Agent. 


* 
AKE SHORE & GiAN 
L SOUTHERN RAILROAD 





Depot Foot of Brush Street. 


Trains run_ by Detroit. time. | . 
Sunday Nov. 14, trains will rePwy and dont 


as follows: 
Leave rriv 
rem a Cincinnati Ex. 7:00 4. » 1:80, _ 
0 Exp leeds cccce $:35 a. 3 .M, 
Adrian, Cleveland and ‘siaialaiaiesone 
Buffalo Express........ 3:00P.m. 835 “* 
Fayette, icago an ‘ / 
Cincinnati Express... 6:40 ** 10:60 a.m, ' 


The 10:50 a, mM. and the 7:10 P. m. trai v 

and 6:40 ©. M. and the 9:55 trains prone atin 
Brush Street depot; the other trains wil} ar- 
rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. . 





ETROIT & BAY OITY R. R, 


Short Line to the Saginaw Valles 


Time Table taking effect Oct. 4th, 1879. 





Trains leave Third Street Depot by Detroit 
time as follows, and pass the Woodw 
nue depot 20 minutes later: 7 eee 


Leave. Arrtvy 
B, CO. and Saginaw Ex..+9:45 a m 911:45 el 
B.C, and Saginaw Ex,.¢5:20 p m 410:15 p m 
Mackinaw Express....*11:00 p m 30a m 
+tRuns daily except Sundays. *Runedaily ex- 


ce win sagen So » 
onsign your ight and buy your tickets vi 
the Detroit, Saginaw and Bay thy Short Line. 
8. R. CALLAWAY, 

General Superintendent. 


ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN AN 
D WAUKEE RAILWAY.) 


April 12th, 1880. 


Trains leave and arrive at Brush stree 
Detroit time, as follows: — 
— ang P 
press, at-8:45 A. M. for Saginaw and Bay City 
ail, at 11:00 a. M., for Grand Rapi 
Haven, Milwaukee and Chicago. — 
Grand Rapids Express,6:00 Pp. m. 
Night Express at 11:00 Pp. mu. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven. Sleeping Car attached. 
Grand Haven mixed, Saturdays ouly, at 1) Pp. 


Mw 

Trains Arrive-- 

Through Mail, 5:45 Pp. uw. 
Detroit Express, 12:15 Pp. m 
Night Express. 10:45 p, m. 
Holly Express, 815 A. m. 


W. H. FIRTH, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 











Depots foot of Third Street and foot of Brus 


Stree 
— office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de- 
pots, 


" LEAVE, . ARRIVE, 
suceree gee ESR E 
Detroit and Buff lo | . ” : _ 
jimiaine...*taen. st 





+ Except Monday *Sundays excepted + Daily. 


Threugh sleeping cars on all night trains, and 
Parlor cars on day trains, 


The only road east running Dining Cars, 


J. F. McCLURE, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
WM. EDGAR, Gen, Pass’r Agent, Hamilton, 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and South i n- 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, ‘Cin. 
cinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis and St. Tock 








will leave as follows: 


5:05 A. M.— Fort Wayne Accomodation, arriving 

at Jonesville 6.45, connecting with train 

fifty-two on Lake Shore road for stations 

east and train west arriving at Coldwater 10, 

40; Bankers 7.10, connecting with D. H. & 8, 

W. R.R. for Hillsdale 810 and points east; 

Reading 7.40; Fremont 3,12; Angola.8.303 Plea: 

sant Lake 8.40; Waterloo 9.05, connecting for 

stations east and weet on Lake Shore Air 

Line; Auburn 9.17; Auburn Junction 9,20, 

connecting for points east and west on B. 

& O. R. R.; Fort Wayne 10.20, and 

making close connections for'*Muncie 1,35 

p.m; Cincinnati 6.385 pm; ‘Indianapolis 

6.10 p m; Louisville !0.45 pm; also with trains 

east and west on Wabash & P. F. W. & €% R’s. 

7.00 A. M.—Way Freight, with pegeenger car at- 

tached, arriving at Jonesville 9.45 am,; Read. 
ing 11.05, etc. 

12.20 P. M.—Fast Express, arrivirg at Baldwins 

at 12.47; Hanover 12.55; Jonesville 3.18 con-' 

necting closely with Lake Shore traing for 

Hillsdale 2.53; Hudson 3.27; Quincy 2.12; Cold- 

water 2.23; Sturgis 3.12; Elkhart 4.15 and Chi- 
zo 7.40 Ppt Bankers 1.33, connection for 

Hilledale 2.30 and all stations on D. H. & 8S. W. 

R. R.; Reading 1.45; Montgomery 1.55; Fre- 

mont 2.15; Waterloo 3,12; Auburn Junction 

3.25, close connection ‘with Eel River R. 

R., arriving) at Logansport: at: 4.25: and: La- 

fayette 8.10 p m; arrive at, Fort Wayne at. 4.20 

p a = ner bya pm; Indian-! 

apolis 10, ms; Cincinna m;, isville, 

7.30 a m; and St Louis 10a m3also ith trains 

east and west on P/F, W& C, Ry Ri for New 

York, Wasbington and ai) point east. 

5.40 P. M.—Accommodation arrives at Baldwins 
6.27; Hanover 6.43; Mosherville 7.03; Jonesville 
7.35, connects for Coldwater 11.45 p m and sta- 
tions west on Lake Shore Road;: Bankers: 8,105." ° 
Reading 8.35; Montgomery 9,05, Fremont 9,37; 
Angola 10.07; Pleasant Lake 10.23: Waterloo 
11.07, close connections with Lake Shore train 
for east, arriving at Toledo 230 am Auburn 
Junction 11.30, close.connection with B, & O. . 
train for the west, arriving at Chicago 6.00 am; 
arrives at Fort Wayne1.30a m, connecting with . 
early morning trains east, west and south,: 

Trains arrive at Jackson at 10,30-a m, 3.40 and.9,22 

p m. and Way Freight at 450 pm. ‘The 10.30am 

fn arrives every day; all others daily except Sun- 
ys. 


M.D, WOODFORD, “Senne t& Past A 
Dd. en’l Fr’ ’r Agt, 
General Superintendent. at 


T\ETROIT, LANSING AND NORTH- 
D ERN RAILROAD, + 


Commeneing Monday, December 6th, 1880, trains 








On and after Sunday, Jul 4th, 
trains will arrive and depart from Detwots oe 


follows: 
Goirg West Going East 
o-oo SH 





P.M. AM. P.M. P.M, 
DGEHOIE S06. ce cccce coeceee 4:40 950 12:30 9.30 
Plymouth..........+ eee 5385 10:55 11:26 8:31 
oO ee - 6:40 12:00 10:20 7:24 
Chicago Junction....... 7:49° 1:04 «9:16 6:17 
Lansing........ covcccosccce 2300 1:10 9:10 6:10 
PORTING cduiccccccccceee + 9:05 2:25 8:22 = 5:00 
Tonia...... depedcesstoces - 9:35 2.55 7:55 4:28 
Greenville.............. -10:30 3:45 6:52 4:0 
Howard City... .....+.. 8:30 4:40 6:00 2:35 

A.M. 
Sheridan........0. .ss.0. 9:45 4:30 . Od "2:42 

aM. P.M. AM. PLB, 
Stanton.......6... sooee 9.00 4.45 6.40 2.27 
Edmore Junction......... 9.30 5.05 6.18 


© A train also leaves Detroit at 7:30 a, m., ar- 
riving at Ionia at 12 o’clock noon; returning 
leaves Ionia at 1:15p m., arrivingat Detroit at 


9:30 p. m. 
CONNECTIONS, 
Piped iets fee Tak 
ymoutb, w. ere Marquette R’y, 
or om City, with Grand Rapids & Indinane 


J. B. MULLIKEN 
Gen’l re. 
‘ troit, 


W. A. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Fass, Agt 





| 2? 5 a ie Si yt WANTED— 
. 5 bes ng orld; t 
plefre. Address JAY BRONSON, Betrot, Mich. 





NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS 





50... 2alike, GLOBBCARD Co,Northford. cel 0° 
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MICHIGANFARMER 


State Journal of Agriculture. 





The Only Agricultural Journal Published 
in Michigan. 


kly News! devoted te the industrial 
» ~~ producing interests of Michigan. 





JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Pablishers. 





Terms, in Advance. 
Subscriptions........-.6-seeeer seers $1 65 per year. 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 

44 Larned Street West, (Tribune Co’s. 
(Building,) Detroit. 


*,*Subscribers remitting money to this office 

would confer a favor by having their letters register 

d, or procuring & money order, otherwise we can- 
not be responsible for the money. 
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State Journal of Agriculture. 
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WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat the past week 
have antounted to 103,183 bu, and the 
shipments to 117,489. The visible supply of 
this grain in the Uniled States and Canada 
on January 1st was 28,513,490 bu, about 
one million bu less than reported for the 
week previous, and one million one hun- 
dred thousand bu less than at the same 
date last year. 

The Agricultural Department has pub- 
lished an estimate of the various cereal 
crops in the United States for 1880. In it 
the yield of wheat is put at 48 ),849,700 bu, 
while for 1879 itis put at 448,706,118 bu. 
We feel positive that later returns will 
show the yield of 1880 to be overestimated. 
We know it will prove sointhe case of 
Michigan, California and Oregon. The 
Department also estimates the annual con- 
sumption for food and seed at 275,000,000 
bu, and available for export on the basis of 
its estimate of crop, 25,000,000 bu. The 
estimated consumption is probably too 
low, as the high price of other grains, nota-’ 
bly corn, is sure to result in a larger con- 
sumption of ‘wheat by the great mass of the 
people. The fact that the laboring popu- 
lation is more generally employed this sea— 
son than for a numberof years past, will 
show in the greater consumption of bread- 
stuffs, and this increased consumption will 
be sufficient to make ‘considerable differ- 
ence in the amount of wheat that will be 
exported. Any estimate of home consump- 
tion that does not take this fact into ac- 
count, as well as the heavy increase of 
population within the year, will prove 
very misleading. 

In this city the market opened on Tues- 
day of last week with prices a shade high- 
er than the day previous, No. 1 white 
making a record of $1 008, and No. 2 at 
96 1-2c. There was little change in prices 
until Friday, when No. 1 went upto $101, 
and Ne. 2 to 96%c. On Saturday No. 1 
closed at $1 014 with a steady market, and 
No. at 97%c. 

Yesterday the market was dull and 
dragging but prices were firm at an ad- 
vance of $c per bu. over Saturday’s fignges, 
closing very firm. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
prices of wheat from the 15th of Decem- 
ber to the 10th of January. 





White No.1 No.2 No. 2 
extra white white red. 
000 101 096% 000 
Sica eH ie 

0 1 02% 
000 101 09% 000 
000 098% 091% 0 99% 
000 09912 091 0 98ig 
"000 099% 094 099 
"0.00 09% 094 000 
70.00 0.9754 093% 000 
000 i00 091% 09% 
000 09% 0 on 0 00 
000 09%, 095 000 
"000 099% 095 000 
; -000 1014 097 000 

Re ati 

“3° "600 100 098% O97 
Te Tepininntie 000 1.003% 0 96i4 ...... 
“« 5) 2000 100 0 96% 102 
“ 6. 000 «1 00% 0 9634 000 
© Biccsscs 00 «11 09494 0.00 
i ee 0 00 1 0196 0 9734 9 00 
A hentia *.000 1 0214 0 98i6 0 00 


The closing prices for futures yesterday, 
as compared with those of Monday 
of last week were as follows 3 





an. 10. Jan. 3, 
SDANUATY crccccrorres vee ve vereesees. core 1024 100 
February ..ccccccssssceeescece- wee 1:03 1 02% 
April .... 4, 
May ee | ee 


The New York market towards the 
close of the week showed more activity, a 
better demand for export having sprung 
up. This demand has been shortened up 
the whole season by iack of sail room, ship- 
ments having been mostly made by steam- 
er. 

Considering the present position of 
the market, and the adverse circumstances 
that are at work to depress it, itis only a 
wonder that it is s0 steady. The lack of 
transportation facilities, which has result- 
ed in enormous stocks accumulating at 
shipping points, prevents European mar- 
kets from exhibiting any activity, as deal- 
ers are always confronted with the large 
amounts held, and are afraid to take more 
than will supply urgent demands. It is also 
reported that certain speculators in Lon- 
don and Paris, especially the former city, 
have been heavy sellers of wheat ‘‘in 
blank,” which means about the same thing 
as selling short. They have sold as much 
as 15 to 20c. per bu. below the price at 
which it could be bought here and laid 
down there, and now, they are doing their 
best to keep prices down. The fact that 
such sales are made there is not known 
to the many, who accept the transactions 
as bona fide. This “selling in blank” is a 
new feature on the other side, the folks 
there having only recently taken a lesson 
from American speculators. Meanwhile 
the wheat is said to be badly wanted in 
Liverpool, with light stocks all over the 
British Isles. : 


a 





CORN AND OATS. 





The receipts of corn the past week were 
12,048 bu., against 5,859 bu. for the pre 
vious week, and the shipments were 10,230 
bu. The amount of this grain held here 
on January 8th was 18,808 bu., against 4,- 
947 bu. at the corresponding date in 1880, 
The visible supply of this grain in the 
United States and Canada on January ist 


was 16,399,000 bu. against 11,484,000 bu. 
at the corresponding date in 1880. The 
market shows a marked decline during the 
week, No. 1 mixed selling on Saturday at 
424c, and high mixed at 44c, with a quiet 
feeling among dealers. Last week the 
quotations were 4%7c for No. 1 mixed. 
The Chicago market is also lower, and on 
Saturday sales were made there at 363 to 
86ic, for No.2 and high mixed, and 34 to 
¥4ic, for new high mixed. The market 
was dull for spot corn, and business was 
mostly confined to speculative dealings in 
futures. The lower values that have pre- 
vailed in wheat for some weeks past, and 
the lack of shipping facilities are affecting 
the market, and prices are giving way in 
consequence. The Chicago Tribune, in 
referring to this state of aflairs, says: 
“The railroad blockade is worse this 
winter, and has lasted longer than in any 
previous winter for a great many years 
past. Our commisson men have complain- 
ed for fully two months past that they can- 
not possibly fill orders for shipment Exst, 
because cars are not furnished as wanted. 
The difficulty seems to be largely due to 
the delays experienced in transferring grain 
on track.” 

The European markets are reparted to be 
lower and dull, Liverpool quotations being 
53. 5d., for No. 1 mixed. 

Oats were received here the past week 
to the amount of 12,479 bu., with no ship- 
ments. The stocks of this grain held here 
foot up 8,204 bu., against 4,909 bu. at the 
same date last year. The visible supply 
of this grain in the United States and Can- 
ada on January 1st was 3,754,000 bu., 
against 3,074,000 bu. at the same date in 
1880. No. 1 mixed are quoted at 36 to 363 
cents and No 2 white at 371-2 to 87%c. 
These figures show a decline of 1-2 to 4c. 
per bu. during the week. In Chicago 
there is only a fair amount of oats coming 
forward, and the market is very quiet, with 
sample lots in demand but futures neglect- 
ed. No. 2 mixed at the close of the week 


sold at 301-2 to 308c. and for January 
delivery prices were 30} to 301-2c. There 
is little speculative movement in this grain, 
and as a consequence there is less fluctua- 
tion than in other grains. 

a Oe 


HOPS AND BARLEY. 





The new year opens very quiet, with a 
rather weaker feeling in the Eastern mar- 
kets. In the interior towns of New York 
growers are disposed to drop prices a little 
to secure customers, but buyers assert that 
their views are still too high when the 
state of the trade is taken into considera- 
tion. At Malone, with a dull market, 
quotations are 14 to 18c; at Cooperstown, 
market quiet, with quotations ranging 
from 15 to17c for fair, but a fine article 
brings 20c; at Utica the market is dull, 
and the Herald says it is doubtful if hops 
do as well the balance of the season as they 
have done. In New York eity, Emmett 
Wells reports a rather quiet market, with 
more firmness than was looked for at this 
season on account of the general anticipa- 
tion of a better demand from England, and 
concludes as follows: 

‘**Our home lager brewers are thorough- 
ly disappointed with their winter’s busi- 
ness thus far. the demand for beer being 
much smaller than last year this time, 
owing to the severity of the winter. Be- 
sides, they have in view the fact that there 
was a very large increase in the hop acre- 
‘age last spring, which they claim will make 
hops cheaper next fall, and they will there- 
fore not care to lay in the usual stock of 
old hops. Exports to Europe from this 
time out must, consequently, govern 
prices here, at least for the next three 
months tocome.” , 

Wisconsin hops are quoted there at 15 to 
22c for low to choice,and California at 18 to 
22c for same grades. The total receipts at 
New York from Sept. 1st to date have been 
51,365 bales against 68,899 bales*for the 
same time the previous year. Total exports 
for same period this season, 28,810 bales, 
against 39,491 bales for the same time last 
season. With the short cropin England 
this season, and the smaller exports from 
this country, we cannot see why there 
should be any weakness in hops, and any 
increase in the foreign demand would be 
very apt to strengthen our markets if not 
enhance the value of good hops. 

Barley was received the past week to 
the amount of 7,850 bu, and the shipments 
were 917 bu. The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada on 
January 1st was 3,197 834 bu, against 4,- 
333,915 bu January 3, 1880. The market 
is not so strong as for some weeks past, but 
receipts are taken readily at about the same 
line of valuation. State is quoted at $1 69 
to $1 80 per cental; with choice com- 
manding $2. Canada barley is quoted 
at $2 25 to 2 50 per cental inthis market. 
The Western Brewer, in commenting upon 
the market for barley, says: 

‘1st. There was no last year’s barley 
left over. 2d. The number of barrels of 
beer that paid Gov't. tax for the fiscal year 
ending May 1st, 1880 was 12,810,900, an 
increase of 2,619,742 over the year pre- 
vious. This increase would require 7,549, - 
355 bu more thau in 1879. 38d. The in- 
crease of the beer of the country will be 
much greater this year than last. 4th. 
The crop of this year is no greater 
than last. 5th. The question is where ate 
we to get the extra 7,549,355 bu. 6th. Con- 
clusion: While brewing is increasing enor 
mously each year the barley crop has not 
kept pace with it, until now the maximum 
consumption eats up the maximum crop, 
and still demands more barley.” 

The Chicago maket at the close of the 
week was reported easier at $1 18 per bu 
for No. 2, and 78c fur No. 3. Feed barley 
was quoted at 50 to 60c per bu. 
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DAIRY PRUDUCTS. 








Butter was received here the past week 
to the amount of 29,180 lbs., and the ship- 
ments were 34,568. The market is weak 
and about ic per Ib. lower, 20c being now 
the best quotation for good to primestock, 
with 21c paid for small lots of choice select- 
ed. The lower grades are not inquired 
for, and are hard to dispose of. In New 
York Western is reported in better de- 
mand, although prices are no higher, strict- 
ly fine fresh dairy and fancy lots of factory 
suited to the local wants of that market 
are selling at full former figures, Quo- 
tations there as follows: 





Western imitation creamery...cccrcccccscoree 23 @28 
Western dairy, choice siren: ee e 

Western dairy, fair to good .... @2 
Western dairy. ordinary to fai - +17 @20 
Western factory, special marks ....0... 21 @22z 
Western factory, prime to choice ....... 18 @20 
Western factory, fair to Z00d.....00...... 14 @I6 
Western, Fences ctencccvcevessecess 12 @IB 
eee ee @2: 





Rolls, fair to good.......0.. g Si9 





The American Dairyman, in a review 


of the dairy interests of the United _—_s, 
says that this industry represents an in- 
vestment of over $1,300,000,000, and an 
annual production of butter and cheese of 
over 350.000,0U0 pounds of cheese, 
and 1,500,000,000 pounds of butter. 
Of the total «amount of butter 
made in the United States, New York pro- 
duces 140,000,000 pounds yearly, and 100,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese. Of this im- 
mense production of butter and cheese 
but a comparatively trifling amountis ex- 
ported. During the year ending June 30, 
1879, the total value of these two articles 
exported was only $18,000,000. 

Of cheese the recipts in this market the 
past week were 1,930 lbs., with no ship- 
ments reported. Our local market, al- 
though very quiet, absorbs all offerings at 
unchanged prices, the quotations still 
being 18 to 13} per lb. The New York 
market shows no change in prices since 
our last report. State factory of strictly 
September make ‘s quoted at 13ic, fancy 
state factory at 123 to 13c,and prime factory 
at 11 1-2 to 12c. Choice Western is quot- 


‘ed there at 12} to 12jc, and prime at 11 1-2 


to 12c.. The receipts and exports of cheese 
at New York since May 1 (the begioning 
of the trade year) compare as follows: 





Receipts. Exports 

28. pounds. 

PORE WERK < 600 as cccsess 12,434 1,948,315 
Same week 1879....... 15,416 1,804 300 
Since May 1, 1880... .. -- 2,463.795 110,033,590 
Same time last year...... esos. 2,210,140 106 315,800 


The following gives the stocks of cheese 
at the principal depots Jan. 1, as compared 
with the past two years: 

1881. 


1880. 1879, 





Boxes. Boxes, Boxes. 

DOW WORK 006. <osceceld Dl 194,758 396,467 
So 007 63,510 180,000 
LONAON -coove. ce ecescecce 90,090 70,300 70,000 
2 i | Lee 400,198 328,568 646,467 





THE PORK TRADE 


The pork trade is in much the same 
condition as reported last week, with prices 
of mess a little lower, while both live and 
dressed hogs are higher. In this market 
dressed are now quoted at $5 20 to 5 40, 
with light receipts and a strong demand 
from packers. Live hogs are 10 to 15c 
higher than last week, with a light run of 
receipts. Mess pork is quoted at $18 to 
1325 per bbl., and clear mess at $15 to 
15 25 with a fair inquiry for the season. 

In Chicago mess pork is slightly lower, 
quotations being $12 80 to $12 85 for spot 
or January delivery, and $12 82} to 12 85 


a fair inquiry for export, but not much 
doing otherwise. Live hogs there are firm 
and about 5c higher for the week, with an 
active market and a light run of hogs. 
P ices for common to fair packing were 
$4 50 to 4 65, $4 '70 to 4 85 for good mixed, 
and $4 90 to 5 15 for choiceheavy. Light 
were quoted at $465 to483. Tne Cincin- 
nati Price Current gives the total winter 
hog packing of the West to date as 4,875,- 
000, agains: 4,615,000 a year ago, an in 
crease of 260,000. Estimates for the season 
to March 1 show a total of 7,030,000, being 
an increase over last year of 80,000. In 
a review of packing operations up to this 
time as compared with former season, it 
Says: 

“Returns generally indicate a close 
marketing of hogs, although there are 
many. districts where there is the usual 
number being fed for the remaining por- 
tion of the season. In Ohio there is pro 
bably full as many as a year ago; in Ken- 
tucky only alimited number; in Indiana 
undoubtedly less than a year ago, although 
quite a number of sections report a usual 
supply; in Illinois probably a less number; 
in Iowa fully as many and probably more; 
in Missouri probably an equal supply; in 
Kansas Jess; in Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin fully as many; in Michigan less. 
Taking in the entire situation, the reports 
on prospective supply of hogs for the re- 
mainder of the winter season seem to cor 
roborate the packing estimates, which 
indicate 180,000 less in number of hogs for 
this and next month, compared witha year 
ago. At Chicago the reported average 
weight at the stock yards is about one 
pound less than last year, for the two 
months to January 1, and the prevailing 
opinion among packers we believe is that 
the average to date is fully equal to last 
year. Here at Cincinnati thereis about 5 
lbs increase. Wehave no definite infor- 
mation on this point from St. Louis or 
Indianapolis, the latter ; ont being under- 
stood to average about the same as last 
year. At Milwaukee the weight averages 
about the same, or slightly less, as ccm. 
pared with a year ago. At Louisville 53 
Ibs gross heavier. Lard is presumed to be 
fully equal in yield at Chicago, greater 
here at Cincinnati, about the same at St. 
Louis and Indianapolis, aud fully up to 
last year at Milwaukee, while Louisville 
shows a gain of 2.32 lbs per hog.” 
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WOOL. 





The eastern mafkets have been very 
quiet the past week, and the sales both in 
Boston and New York have been less than 
usual. There isa firm feeling prevailing 
however, and dealers generally seem to 
havea confident feeling that wool at pre- 
sent prices is desirable property to hold. 
rhe Heonomist says that the stocks of wool 
at the seaboard are larger than the trade 
anticipated would be the case at this sea- 
Son, but that if the mills are consuming 
their regular quota, which is 15 million 
pounds of clean stock a month, it will be 
seen that they have only a two months sup- 
ply in the three great markets of the coun- 
try (Boston, New York and Philadelphia.) 
That. paper continues: 

‘* But there are other markets, such as 
Hartford, Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, California, &c., that have moder- 
ate supplies, which, together with wools 
still held in the interior by speculators and 
dealers, will make perhaps another month’s 
supply, and perhaps we may receive from 
abroad enough to run our mills for still 
another month of the year. Practically, 
then, we have now on hand and in sight 
only enough wool to run the mills of the 
country four months. But it may be said 
that the mills have some considerable 
stock on hand. Asa wholethe mills, with 
the exception of a few large ones, are very 
lightly supplied, and they will be necessi- 
tated to replenish their stocks very soon in 
order to keep their machinery in motion. 
By making a very liberal allowance we 
cannot see how the mills can be kept in 
full motion the next six months unless we 
obtain some 20,000,600 more pounds of 
wool from abroad than we have any reason 
to expect at the present writing. This 
wool cannot be secured at current values 
unless we bid prices above current ruling 
rates.” 


The sales of domestic fleeces in Boston 
the past week footed up 124,500 lbs., 
among which were 15,000 lbs X and XX 





Ohio at 48c; 10,090-lbs XX Ohio at 471 2c; 
5,000 Ibs do at 47 1-2; 16,000 lbs do on 


for February. Cut meats were firm with | 





private terms; 10,000]bs X and above Ohio 
at 47c; 10,00C Ibs do on private terms; 
8,600 lbs Pennsylvania on private terms; 
25,000 lbs Ohio XX at 48c; 8000 Ibs Michi- 
at 44c; 4000 lbs No. 1 do at 49c; 1500 lbs 
Wisconsin at 42 1-2c; 12,000 lbs Michigan 
X on private terms. 

The total stock of domestic and foreign 
wool in the three ports of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia is reported by the 
Boston Commerewl Bulletin to be as fol- 
lows: 





Domestic. Foreign. 
ee SO ne 16.992,261 18,659,959 
New York... 2... ssscose.. 6,482,900 092,400 
PAUAGEIDDIA cescccses. v00.0000 11,104,850 1,455,820 
35,280,011 28,208,179 

Total..rccoorseesececces se 68,488,190 Ibs, 


This is a considerably larger total than 
was shown.on the first-of January, 1880; 
but, on the other hand a vast quantity of 
foreign wool was afloat for the American 
markets at that time, while very little is on 
the way here at present. 

From the above it 13 evident that the 
wool trade is ina very healthy condition at 
present, with a favorable outlook for the 
coming season, and if the above figures and 
deductions can be relied upon the next 
clip will strike a market bare of supplies. 
So fur as our own State is concerned, it is 
probable that its clip was never sold closer 
than the past season, and if, as now ap- 
pears probable, there should be ®n im- 
provement in the woolen goods trade, 
there will be a strong demand for every 
pound of wool that can be grown in the 
country. ; 
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AN ADDITION TO THE Fixk Woo. 
Seer or THE State.—Mr. William 
Ball, of Hamburg, whom we mentioned a 
few weeks ago as having gone to Vermont 
to select some fine wool sheep, has return- 
ed, and sends usa list of his purchases. 
They comprise 94 head in all. Of these 
he bought 47 ram lambs frou F. and L. E. 
Wood, bred by the Moore’s, and sired by 
Centennial 442; six bred by Q. C. Rich and 
sired by J. T. Stickney’s 146, half brother 
to Centennial; eight bred by A. J. Towner, 
and sired by a son of Centennial; six ewe 
lambs bred by Q. C. Rich, and sired by J. 
T. Stickney’s 146; four bred by A. J. and 
L. Towner, and sired by a son of Centen- 
nial, and six bred bred by Moore, and sired 
by Centennial (442). Thirty yearling and 
two-year-old ewes from Tyler Stickney & 
Son’s flock, sired by Centennial 442, J. T. 
Stickney’s 146 and their own stock ram; 
and one ewe ram from the same flock, 
(Stickney’s). It will be seen by reference 
to the breeding of these sheep that they 
have the best blood as well as individual 
merit to recommend them. The flocks from 
which they were selected are all of the 
best reputation among breeders. Mr. Ball 
says he has made it a point to buy from only 
a few flocks, and those bred as near as may 
be to his own flock. Weare pleased to see 
such a well bred lot of sheep come into our 
State, especially as Mr. Ball’s experience 
as a breeder willenable him to select sheep 
that are as good individually as their pedi- 
grees would lead any one to expect. 

94 

Tue Chicago Public Produce Exchange, 
which recently busted with heavy liabili- 
ties, last week gave notice to creditors to 
present their claims for adjustment. A re- 
porter of the Chicago Tribune called at the 
office of the Exchange,to learn. the basis 
upon which the proposed settlement was to 
be made. The gentleman in charge stated 
the Exchange was Offering its creditors a 
six-months’ note of 50 cents on the dollar 
in full for their claims. He said that the 
country customers, who represented 80 per 
cent of the whole, had all accepted this of- 
fer, and that severa' of the city customers 
had alsodone so. _ It was the intention of 
the Exchange to reorganize and resume op- 
erations as soon as the settlement had been 
made with all thecreditors. A note at six 
months from such an institution is fine se- 
curity for its creditors. Why, in six 
months it can start business, get deeper 
than ever into its customers’ debt, and fail 
again. As long asitcan pay debts with 
six months’ notes, its proprietors will see 
that the notes gre forthcoming whenever 
wanted. 








WE have never seen a more unanimous 
expression in favor of the appointment of 
any one to an official position than has 
been the case in the suggested nomination 
of Judge T. M. Cooley, of this State, to 
the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court. The papers of the whole country 
appear to be unanimous in favoring his ap- 
pointment, and the members of the bar in 
a number of the largest cities have passed 
resolutions requesting President Hayes to 
do what will be one of the most popular 
acts of his administration. Every citizen 
of Michigan at all acquainted with Judge 
Cooley’s eminent services to the State, and 
well earned reputation as a jurist, must be 
pleased to see the unanimous expressions 
of approval his proposed appointment has 
brought out. os 


oe 


Mr. W. W. Baker, the efficient Sec- 
retary of the Oakland County Sheep Breed- 
ers’ and Wool Growers’ Association, noti- 
fies us that a special meeting of the above 
Society wilt be held on January 27th. The 
subjects to be discussed are as follows: 
‘Is it Advisable to Wash Sheep or Shear 
Without Washing?” by H. A. Wyckoff; 
‘Stock Ram and care of the Same,” by J. 
8. Bamber; ‘‘At What Age is it Advisable 
to Breed Young Ewes,” by P. E. White; 
‘*Care and Winter Management of Breed- 
ing Ewes,” by J. A. Andiews; ‘‘ Breeding 
Sheep for Profit,” by H. W. Baker. All 
of the above subjeets are of interest to the 
grade as well as thoroughbred flock mas- 
ters,and all are invited to attend. 





Mr. L. D. Hawxmns, of Jackson, Mich., 
writes: ‘‘Noticing-in the Farmer, date 
of Dec. 28th, 1880, the weight of some 
pigs about seven monthe old, sold by Mr. 
G. H. Bancroft, the combined weight of 
them was 92Clbs. I killed four8} months 
old, which dressed .1,256 lbs., average 
weight 314 lbs., the largest weighing (dress- 
ed) 357 lbs. They were three-quarters bred 
Chester White, a breed introduced in this 
vicinity from Ohio by Mr. A. L. Richard 
son, who is making marked improvement 
in the breeding*of hogs.” 








Mr. Joun L. Hayrs, Secretary of the 
Woolen Manufacturers of America, says 
that the United States needs 500 millions 


of ponnds of wool in the grease to clothe 
her 50 millions of people. At present it is 
estimated we grow 235 millions, and next 
year the clip will probably reach 280,000,- 
000 Ibs., which will still leave 220 millions 
to be supplied by foreign countries. From 
this it will be seen that what Mr. D. P. 
Dewey says of the future of wool-growing 
in his very interesting address is more 
than borne out by the facts 





NEVER since the FARMER was started 
twelve years ago, have we received such 
substantial evidence of its popularity 
among our farmers as this season. In letters 
renewing their subscription for the com- 
ing year there are many words of encour- 
agement that we most heartly thank the 
writers for, and we shall spare no endeav- 
ors to show them that their confidence in 
the paper has not been misplaced. To one 
and all of our friends we return sincere 
thanks. 





Tue Bow Park managers, of Canada, 
have leased C. C. Park’s farm at Wauke- 
gan, Ill., and transfered abont seventy 
head of Shorthorns from their home herd. 
They will have a public sale in April, in 
which Mr. W. B. Dodge, of Waukegan, 
will join. 





THE past week we have received sub- 
scriptions from the States of New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, California, Iowa, the terri- 
tory of Dacota, and the Dominion of 
Canada. This shows the great interest 
that farmers of other states take in the 
agriculture ichigan. 








MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
DUCTS IN 1879. 





Summary of the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the State in Reference 
Thereto. 





The second annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the State relating to farms and 
farm products for the crop year of 1879- 
80, has been received, and from it we sum- 
marize the ‘principal items of interest. The 
report says: 

The wheat crop of 1879 was truly mag- 
nificent. The total acreage was 1,605,636 
acres, the aggregate yield 30,983,340 bush- 
els, and the average per acre 19.30 bush- 
els. Compared with the crop of 1878,— 
the largest previous crop of which we have 
record,—the area harvested was greater by 
30,056 acres or 1.91 per cent; the yield by 
1,471,451 bushels, or very nearly five per 
cent, and the average per acre by 53-hun- 
dredths of a bushel. In aggregate yield 
the crop was 14,686,568 bushels in excess 
of that of 1869; 15,527,188 bushels in ex- 
cess of the crop of 1873; and 14,098,161. 
bushels in excess of that of 1876. The 
great crop of 1877, which was enormously 
in excess of any previous crop, was little 
more than three-fourths as large. 

These figures are likely to rank 1879 as 
the greatest wheat year in Michigan his- 
tory ; but when all the known causes that af- 
ected the crops of the two yearsare taken 
into consideration, it seems probable that the 
ygar 1877,in which was produced the first of 
the series of immense crops, the fourth 
of which has just been harvested, was a 
season of even greater natural productive- 
ness; that is, the season itself was such 
that, had it not been for an exceptional 
and partially local cause,—the ravages of 
the Hessian fly,—the average per acre 
would have been greater than the average 
in 1879. In proof of this, attention is 
called to the fact that in 1877, outside the 
counties where the fly did the most 
damage, the yield per acre was 6.61 bushels 
more than in 1876. The counties that 
suffered most were Calhoun, Cass, Kala- 
mazoo, Si. Joseph, and Van Buren, in 
which the yield was less than in 1876, 
Branch, 1n which it was the same, and 
Barry, where it was but little more, the 
aggregate decrease amounting to 1.51 
bushels per acre. Now there is no known 
reason. other than the one given, why, as 
compared with 1876, there should not 
have been an increase in these counties 
equal to the increase in the remaining 
counties of the State. Such an increase 
would have added to the aggregate yield 
2,992,081 bushels, and brought the average 
for the whole State up to not Jess than 
twenty and two-fifths bushels per acre. 
This is a higher average than has ever 
yet been realized, and of itself seems to 
prove that the scason of 1877 was the best 
wheat season in the history of the State; 
but as the crop was injured in other 
counties than those named, though to 
what extent cannot be determined, there 
is little question that even this large yield 
isdess than the average would have been, 
had no damage at all been done by the 


*Phat the wheat crop in a number of the 
southern and southwestern counties of the 
State was so severely injured by the 
Hessian fly in 1877, a@ year re- 
markable for prodigious wheat yields, 
that the average per acre was less than 
in 1876, a very poor wheat year, has al 
ready been referred to. In the preceding 
report, attention was called to a very 
noticeable falling off of the yield in 1878 
as compared with 1877, in a group of 
counties in the eastern part of the state, 
composed of Huron, Tuscola, Sanilac, La- 
peer, and Oakland. In 1879, as shown by 
the present report, there was a less “yield 
per acre than in 1878,in the north-western, 
the south-eastern, and a few of the central 
southern counties of the lower peninsula, 
while in the north eastern, the southern, 
and south-western counties the yield ex- 
ceeded that of 1878, except in Jackson, 
where it wasthe same. The counties in 
which there was a decreased yield consti- 
tute two principal groups and one minor 
group, and embrace in the aggregate near- 
ly one-half the counties in the lower 
peninsula. The south-eastern and central- 
southern group includes Washtenaw and 
Wayne, which are the east two coun‘ies in 
the second tier from the south line of the 
state, and the whole of the third and fourth 
tiers except the western counties, Allegan, 
Barry, Kent and Ottawa, and Clinton, a 
central county in the fourth tier; while the 
north-western group includes the counties 
of Oceana, Newaygo, Mecosta, Lake, 
Wexford, Kalkaska, Crawford, Otsego 
aud Cheboygan, and practically all coun- 
ties lying west of them, although in Antrim 
the yield was two-hundredths of a bushel 
greater than in 1878. The third or minor 
group includes the counties of Clare and 
Gladwin. 

The total area in wheat in 1879 in the 
counties composing these groups was 14,- 
783 acres greater, but the yield 811,749 
bushels less, than in 1878. The average 
per acre was 18.56 bushels against 
20.40 bushels in 1878. The average 
per acre was nearly one and one-fifth 
bushels less, whereas in 1878 it was two 
and two-thirds bushels more, than in the 
counties of the lower peninsula not 1n- 
cluded in the groups, and it was 74-hund- 
reths of a bushel less than the average 
for the entire State. The decrease in the 
yield in the counties composing the 
southeastern and central-southern group 
Varies from one-fourth of a bushel in 
Wayne, tu three and three-fourths in Oak- 
land, and the counties in this group in 
which the decrease was greatest, constitute 
another and inner up, composed of 
Genesee, Shiawassee, Ingham, Livingston, 





and Oakland, the decrease in these being 
as follows: in Genesee 2 bushels, in 


Shiawassee 2}, in Ingham 2}, in Living- 
ston 3}, and in Oakland 3% bushels. 

In 1879 each of the following counties 
produced over a million bushels of wheat, 
viz: 
Clinton 
Ionia 
Washtenaw 
Calhoun 
DBCEEON: <cccssccecs. a0 
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These counties produced over a million 
bushels each in 1878, except St. Joseph, in 


Oakland 





which the yield was 919,082 bushels. The 
counties of Barry, Genesee and Livings- 
ton, that were included in the list for 1878, 
produced 923,067, 913,799, and 885,662 
bushels respectively in 1879. The aver- 
age for the twenty-eight counties in the 
southern four tiers was 961,102 bushels, 
which is 30,826 bushels more than the 
average in 1878, 
Average annual acreage of wheat in the 

State in the four years 1876, 1877, 1878 





BUD INGS sc sncresc-cenekscoscsssecsgociscacswedvncce 1,429,195 
Average annual yield of wheat in the State 

in the four years 1876, 1877, 1878 and 

1879 ..c0e . 42 cseeee +» 25,298,361 
Average annual yield of wheat per acre in 

the four years 1876. 1877, 1878 and 1879 17.70 
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178,832 


2,970,495 
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The proportion of the wheat grown in 
the northern counties is steadily increas- 
ing from year to year. In 1876 the acre- 
age in these counties was 9.75 per cent. of 
the entire wheat acreage of the State. In 
1879 it was 14.67 per cent, an increase of 
4.92 per cent. The wheat yield in 1876 
was 8.27 per cent of the total yield. In 
1879 it was 13.14 per cent, an increase of 
4.87 percent. The total acreage in this 
section in 1876 was 119,283 acres; in 1879 
it was 235,477 acres, an increase of 116,194 
acres, or 97.41 per cent. The yield in 1876 
was 1,396,790 bushels; in 1879 it was 
4,072,477 bushels, an increase of 2,675,687 
bushels, or 191.56 percent. The yield in 
1879 was 3,242,356 bushels greater than the 
yield in 1869, as repqrted in the United 
States census of 1870, an increase in ten 
years of 391 per cent. 

In accordance with the opinion expressed 
in the report published one year ago, the 
blanks furnished the supervisors last spring 
provided for a report of the number of 
bushels of ears of corn instead of the num. 
ber of bushels of corn. The result ic high 
ly satisfactory. The yield in ears in 1879 
ag shown by this report, was 57.57 bushels 
per acre, or less than ten bushels more than 
the yield of shelled corn in 1878 as report- 
ed last year. The corn yield in 1878 was 
undoubtedly erroneously reported, but 
there seems to be no good reason for doubt- 
ing the substantial accuracy of the present 
report. 

The number of acres of corn harvested 
in 1879 was 742,859, which is 18,264 acres 
less than in 1878. The total yield was 
42,764,123 bushels of ears. Allowing two 
bushels of ears for one of shelled corn, 
which perhaps is a fair estimate for the 
whele State, though it probably requires 
less in many of the southern counties 
where the larger kinds are principally 
raised, the yield in shelled corn was 21,- 
382,061 bushels, or about 29 bushels to the 
acre. This is 589,150 bushels more than 
raised in 1873, and 7,007,428 bushels, or 
nearly 49 per cent more than in 1869. 

The number of acres of oats harvested in 
1879 was 440,723,—12,962 acres less .than 
in 1878, and 1,177 acres less than in 1876. 
The yield was 15,089,855 bushels, an in- 
crease of 1,635,338 bushels over the crop 
of 1878, and of 6,270,688 bushels, or 71 per 
cent over the crop of 1869. The averege 
yield per acre was 34.25 bushels dgainst 
29.82 bushels the previous year. 

Of clover seed there was 194,399 acres 
harvested in 1879, as compared with 122,- 
043 acres in 1878, an increase of 72,356 
acres. The yield amounted to 313,163 
bushels, or 146,598 bushels more than in 
1878. The yield per acre was 1.61 bush- 
els, against 1.386 in the previous year. In 
1869 the yield of clover seed amounted to 
only 50,234 bushels. 

The number of acres of barley produced 
in 1879 was 44,007, which is 3,888 acres 
more than in 1878, but 4,532 acres less- 
than in 1877. The acreage in 1877 was 
less than in 1876. The total yield in 1879 
was 991,659 bushels, an increase of 185,196 
bushels compared with 1878, and of 172,073 
bushels compared with 1869. The yield 
‘per acre was 22.53 bushels, agzinst 20.14 
bushels in 1878. 

The number of acres of peas raised in 
1879 was 33,1:79 against 39,772 in: 1878, a 
decrease of 6.693 acres. The yield amount- 
ed to 537,732 bushels, against 641,063 bush- 
els the previous year, a decrease of 103,331 
bushels. The average per acre was 15 95 
bushels as compared with 16.13 bushels in 
1878, a decrease of 18-hundredths of a 
bushel. 

The number of acres of potatoes har- 
vested in 1879 was 89,441, in increase of 
18,615 acres over 1878. The yield was 
8,025,475 bushels, and has never been ex- 
ceeded, so far as known, except by the 
crop of 1869, which reached 10,231,033 
bushels, The number of bushels raised in 
1878 was 6,235,406. The averageger acre 
in 1879 was 89.13 bushels against 105.39 
bushels in 1878, a decrease of 16.26 bush- 
els. 

The number of acres of hay cut in 1879 
was 948,371, which is 86,835 acres more 
than in 1878, yet the yield,—1,051,115 tons, 
—was 73,816 tons Jess than in the previous 
year. Theaverage per acre was 1.11 tons, 
or one fifth of a ton less than in 1878. The 
hay crop ot 1869 amounted to 1,285,436 
tons, and was the largest ever grown in 
the State. 

The number of sheep sheared in 1879 
was 1,828,580, the number of pounds of 
wool 9,582,034, and the average per head 
5.23 pounds. Compared with 1878 there 
is an increase of 157,790 in the number of 
sheep, 915,567 pounds in the yield of wool, 
and of 4-hundreths of a pound in the 
average per head. The wool clip of 1869 
amounted to 8,864,896 pounds, and was 
— clip of this State previous to 
1879, 





The number of sheep in the State in the 
spring of the present year was 1,892,311, 
an increase of 63,7381 over the number 
sheared in 1879, and the third largest, 
number ever reported, the number in 1864, 
—2,053,356,—being the greatest, and in 
1870,—1,984,964,—the second greatest. 

The number of horses in the State last 
spring, as shown by the present report, 
was 293,210; milch cows, 304,142; cattle 
other than milch cows, 344.791; hogs 
468,629. Compared with 1879 there 
is an increase of 20,557 horses, 12,899 
milch cows, 5 881 cattle other than mulch 
cows, and a decrease ot 24,480 hogs. Com- 
pared with 1870 there is an increase of 63,- 
963 horses, 52.866 milch cows, 22,860 cattle 
other than milch cows, and 63,928 hogs. 
The live stock reported last spring was all 
‘six months old and over,” and includes 
only 1,790 horses, 1,149 milch cows, 397 
cattle other than milch cows, 753 hogs, 
and 1,521 sheep, reported from cities. 

Of fruits the following quantities are 
reported as sold in 1879: Ap les, 1,831,- 
910 bushels, or less than half the quantity 
reported as sold in 1878; peaches, 229,570 
bushels, or considerably more than double 
the quantity in 1878; grapes, 2,956,437 





pounds, or two and four-fifths times a 
many as in the previous year; and of 
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small fruits,—*herries, currants lu 

and berries,—161,316 bushels, or 60 pod 

= more — Po The number of 
res 1n apple orchards in 1880 is re 

at 226,849, and the number of tpn 

peach orchards at 13,901. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 
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Michigan. 


ag Allegan Journal is twenty-five years 


Mrs. Rhoebe Renwick, 
the 3d inst., aged 87 years. 


Joshua R. Cushman, of Chelsea, an oldre- 
sident and esteemed citizen, diéd on the 31st. 


- A fire re rgd ge eaeneee Dr. J. E, 
Ovey’s house, and the’ hotel y 
Brown. Loss, $3,000, "ned by Wm. 


The Niles Republican comes to us enlarged 
to a quarto, and in a new dress, which much 
improves its appearance. 


Jonseviite infepen tents D. A. Wisner, a 
prominent business man of this plac 
very suddenly on che 5th inst. rn 


A little son of David Wortley, 
went toa spring for water, 
was not discovered until dead. 


At Kochville, on New Year’s night, He 
Fisher was fatally stabbed by far Welle 
the result of a drunken quarrel. . 


L. H. Higgins, of Au Sable, succeeds J 
Fairchild as editor of the Mackinac ena 
Sentinel, published at St. Ignace. 


John Greusel, has sold to the Michigan 
Central Railway Company a piece of land near 
the Grand Trunk Junction for $36,000, 


The firm of W. E. Kelsey & Co., of I 
has been dissolved, F. Rateey retiring. oth 
business will be continned by W. KE. Kelsey. 


Flint Globe:- The McDermott block is 
nearly oompleted and will be occupied next 
_— It is an elegant and commodious build- 
ng. 


A new saw-mill i to be built at Manistique, 
by Piper & Thompson, of Lapeer, which is to 
—— for operation at the opening of nayi- 
gation. 


The Williamston Enterprise says that $8,000 
in notes and mortgages were stolen from the 
—s = Sylvester Starks on Friday night, 

ec. 31. 


of Salem, died on 


of Cambria, 
slippedin, and 


«_ Everybody’s house-plants are frozen, and 

the florist smiles serenely as he reflects upon 

em brisk spring trade which isin store for 
m, ; 


Vol. I, No. I, of the Carson City Record is 
at hand. The place has successfully buried 
one local paper, but we hope a better fate for 
its successor. 


Ovid Register: Daniel Green and a friend 
named Payne went hunting and the usual 
and inevitable accident occurred, Green be- 
ing the victim. 


Huron County News: Ben Stoddard, of 
a. recently drew 100 cords of four foot 
wood at 19 loads. The wood was drawi a 
distance of 61{ miles. 


A wild-cat was killed near Mud Lake, in 
the vicinity of Ovid, which weighed forty 
pounds. Two bullets and -two powerful 
dogs were necessary to its capture. 


Monroe City Reporter: The dwelling of 
Capt. James Leitch was destroyed by flames 
presumably caused by the burstiag of a kero- 
sene lamp. Loss, $1,000, and no insurance. 


The Michigan Air Line, from Ridgeway to 
Pontiac was formally turned over to the 
Grand Trunk, on the Ist of January. Division 
a Larmour, of Stratford, Ont., has charge 
of it. 


The Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore 
Railroad has been leased to the Chicago & 
West Michigan Company for 99 years, the 
latter guaranteeing two per cent on the New- 
aygo property. 

A new enterprise is about starting in De- 
troit for the manufacture of spices, mustard 
and the roasting of coffee. The firm consists 
of J. C. Chace, J. H. Thompson, and Frank 
G. Smith, jr. 


Dowagiac Republican: Fred Hedrick’s saw- 
mill at this place was burned on New Year's 
Eve. Loss, $2,000, with no insurance. ‘It is 
supposed the mill was set on fire by a dissatis- 
fied employe. 


A coaled cellar makes a warm house.— 
Grand Rapids Democrat. We ought to put a 
carb-on you, after saying such a thing.—Bay 
City Tribune. And both puniters had better 
bind a wet towel on their heads. 


Itis reportee that J. A. Larabee, of Jack- 
son, has left that city for parts unknown. He 
was the owner of the People’s Art Store, the 
stock of which he mortgaged. The mortgagee 
has taken possession. 


Muskegon Journal: Frank Pike, of Fre- 
mont Centre, was engaged in ‘ breaking’’ 
rollways for a lumber camp in Alleyton, when 
a‘ slide’’ occurredand he was buried under- 
neath a hundred orso logs, killing him in- 
stantly. 


The Jonesville Independent complains of 
the poor accommodations furnished the fire 
department, saying the building is so cold 
that during the late cold weather it was not 
possible to keep the valves of the engine from 
freezing. 


The first span of the newiron rai'road bridge 
across the Grand River at Portland is finish- 
ed, and the frame work taken down. The 
other span will be pus up as soon as the ma- 
sonry is ready to receive it. The two spans 
are 330 feet. in length. 


Eddie Both, of Hamilton, Gratiot County, 
— a@ gun toward him by the muzzle. Over 
shot lodged in his legs, and they don’t 
know whether it-is best to pick them out or 
melt him up and save the lead in bulk. 


Charles Corser, of Decatur, who shot him- 
self a few days ago, was unable to control his 
0 goat for iiquor, and said before his death: 
**Y cannot abstain from this habit, I have 
nothing to live fur and [ will take my life.’’ 


The Flint & Pere Marquette company have 
just completed 200 flat cars and have com- 
menced the construction of 200 box cars, the 
the rapidly increasing ‘raffic of the road ren- 
dering more rolling stock an absolute neces- 
sity. 


If.there is any paper in the State which has 
not yet chronicled’the mathematical pecullari- 
ties of the year 1881, its editor will please 
come to the front and claim a copy of the 
Michigan Almanac—if he has not yet acknow!l- 
edged its receipt. 


The Portland Observer says that Mr. Scad- 
din, of South Danby, has a boy three years 
old who can lift a pailful of water, holding 12 
quarts, from the floor to the bench, half as 
high as himself, and asks, How is that for 
muscle in a three-year-o.d? 


Monroe Democrat: J. A. Frank, one of the 
oldest residents of the county, died on the 3d, 
aged 95 years. Mr. Frank was a shoemaker, 
and had worked at his trade from his fifteenth 
to his ninetieth year, seventy-five years of 
labor in one line of business. 


Lansing Republican: W. Glazier and J. 
Cuson have now in operation a barrel-hoop 
riving machine at North Lansing. Two men 
can rive, with this machine, 1,000 to 1,500 
heops per day. This is the third of these 
machines that has been made. 


Lansing Republican: A party of armed 
tramps entered the house of Sheldon Arm- 
strong, of Leslie, on the 23d. The family fled 
to the neighbors for protection. The tramps 
helped themselves to bread and fried cakes 
and then went on their way rejoicing. 


Tue losses by fire in the city of Detroit for 
the year 1880 were smaller than for any year 
during the past tweuty. The total loss, was 
only $65,194 on pro opel valued at $423,395, 
and insured for §276,820. This speaks well 
for the vigilance of our fire department. 


The Grard Rapids Eagle congratulates the 
citizens of that place on the fact that owing 
to their proximity to Lake Michigan, the ther- 
mometer only reached 3 or 4 degrees below 
zero during the late severe weather, while in- 
terior towns report temperatures of 10, 15 and 
20 degrees. 


Coldwater Republican: Another cigar fac- 
tory will be established here — week by 
Goodrich Bros., conducted by C. W. Goodrich, 
with V. R. Sticklitz as foreman. The firm 
will at present employ but eight or ten work- 
men. ‘Tbis makes the eighth factory of this 
character in our city. 


tl 
The Minden correspondent of the Port 





Huron Times says that a number of pieces of 
copper.ore have been found on the farm of 
Alexander Soule, in the Township of Austin. 
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of the pieces were found under the roots 
of afallen tree. The meta] is very pure, and 
it is thought that there is more in the vicin- 


ity. 
ceipts of fire insurance preminms on 
see aed in this city for the year 
1890 were over $2,000,000, and the losses re- 
nrted by Chief Engineer Battle’s record of 
Fres for that period were only $65,194, or a 
little over 3 per cent of the premiums. This 
jooks as though the companies might make a 
reduction in rates of fire insurance premiums. 


At Climax, John Retallick drew with a 
single team 1138{ bushels of wheat from his 
jace to the depot last week Tuesday. The 
joad was drawn on a common wagon, and he 
thinks he could have drawn as much more 
if the wagon would have borne it. No men- 
tion is made of how the horses would stand 
it. 

The firm of M. Jacobson & Co., the well- 
known Lowell clothiers, closed their doors 
with liabilities of $50,000, principally in New 
York and Chicago. Their assets consist of a 
atock of $15,000 at Lowell and $5,000 at Grand 
Ledge. They have been doing an,enormous 
cash business forthe last three months and 
do not attempt to account for the proceeds, 


Two men named Hayes and Crippen were 
arrested at Laingsburg last week, charged 
with having swindled an old man named Brit- 
ton out of his farm. The sharpers are sup- 
posed to have taken advantage of some occas- 
ion on which Britton was somewhat under 
the influence of liquor to effect the transfer. 
Upon being arrested they concluded to re- 
convey the property. 

Benton Harbor Palladinm: H. F. White 
came near losing histeam by drowning in a 
muck swamp. The snow had drifted about a 
hole, about 11 feet deep from which muck had 
been taken, and in driving near it one horse 
slipped in, drawing the other after it. The 
boy who was with the team kept their heads 
above water till help could arrive, but it was 
nearly four hours before they could be extri- 
cated 

Carson City Record: A singular escape is 
reported from one of the lumber camps, some 
distance north of this place. The men had 
for some time past built theircamp fire at the 
foot of a dry stub. The other day one of the 
men stood with his back to the fire, the stub 
fell, burying him beneath it, nothing being 
visible of him but a small portion of his coat. 
Great was the surprise of his companions 
upon rolling the log off from the, as they sup- 

sed, mangled eorpse of their friend, to see 
im jump up entirely uninjured. 


Ann Arbor Courier: At the Horticultural 
Society meeting in the court house on New 
Year’s Day, several members brought twigs 
of peaches of different varieties to be exam- 
ined by experts. It was found that the re- 
port which had gadned considerable credence 
that the buds were all killed was erroneous, 
and that several varieties were yet but little 
injured, and that if nothing further happened 
to the buds there would bea faircrop. The 
Crawfords had sustained an injury to about 
two-thirds of the buds, but several other 
varietiet were but little effected. 








General News. 


The ice crop has been excellent in every 
way. 

Eugene Hale has a walk over for the Maine 
senatorship. 


The decrease of the public debt since 
June, 1880, is $42,990,559, 


The buildipg of the Central railroad in 
Mexico now employs 7,040 workmen. 


Burglars secured about $1.900 by cracking 
Jeremiah Murphy’s safe, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Jim Keene, the epeculator, will rebuild his 
burned summer paiace at Newport, R. I. 


The message of Gov. Jarvis, of North 
Carolina, favors prohibitory liquor legisla- 
tion. 


A double track is soon to be laid over the 
most important sections of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. 


There was ice eight inches thick on the 
Rappahannock River last week, near Fred- 
ericksburg. 


John M. Polk, of Vincennes, Ind, com- 
mitted suicide last week on account of finan- 
cial troubles. 


A new line of freight steamers has been 
formed to ply between New York and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Mrs. Brown, whorezently killed her husband 
at Indianapolis, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 


Fowler, Crampton & Co., of New York, 
have suspended. The liabilities are given at 
$50,000, with heavy assets. 


D. G. Croly predicts a financial panic be- 
fore the close of 1881. He is the man who 
accurately predicted the panic of 1873. 


Major Ilges captured 300 Uncapapa Indians 
last week, with their arms, etc. A consider- 
able number got away after a hard chase. 


The publisher of ‘‘ Truth” announces that 
the celebrated Chinese letter of which Gen. 
Garfield was asserted to be the author, was a 
forgery. 


Toledo brags over. her trade and commerce 
for 1880. Wheat receipts, 25,732,291 bushels; 
bushels of grain taken out by vessels, 22,842,- 
312. 


The commission firm of Ray & McLaury, of 
Chicago, who suspended a short time ago 
have paid their liabilities in full, and resumed 
business again. 


The United States Electric Lighting Com- 
ey will have 2,000 lamps in operation in 

ew York by February 1, at prices lower 
than gas. 


Eight flat boatmen were frozen to death 
‘while drunk and making areckless voyage on 
& terribly cold night last week near Port 
Royal, 8. C. 


Frank N. Brown, a young man of 21, was 
shot dead by his father last week at. Williams- 
burg, N. Y. The young man tried to prevent 
his a a police officer, from beating his 
mother. : 


At Coalvale, near Fort Scott, Kas., Wednes- 
day, Miss Davis’ clothes took fire. Her 
mother’s clothes took fire in trying to extin- 
— flames, and both were fatally 

urned, 


The stock of N. B. Harwood, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., were sold Tuesday last. They 
realiz: d a little over $300,000 and leaves about 
$400,000 in liabilities to be diyided among his 
creditors. 


Gov. Long, of Massachusetts, in his mes- 
sage to the legislature, urges a thorough en- 
forcement of the liquor laws, and that women 
Dolding property be given the rights of suf- 

rage. 


A locomotive broke through the ice bridge 
over the St Lawrence at Quebec, last week, 
and sunk in 25 feet of water. The engineer 
and fireman heard the ice crack, and jumped 
off in time. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce on 
railroad transportation approves the Reagen 
bill regulating inter-state commerce, and ad- 
vocates the appointment. of a national rail- 
road commission. 


. The Sioux are sorry to have Secretary 
Schurz retire from the Indian department. 
Perhaps they will elect him chief and give 
him a name that will take two lines of a 
newspaper to hold it. 


On Wednesday afrernoon Matthew Scheuler 
had occasion to go into an oil tank at Brad- 
ford, Pa., to make some repairs. He was 
asphyxiated by the gas arising from the pe- 

leum and was found lying dead in the bot- 
tom of the tank. 


In the statue just erected to Gen. Kearney 
the figure is life-size and made of green 
bronze. The hero is represented as going 
into action, the armless sleeve of his coat 
Pinned across his breast and his right hand 
grasping his sword. 


Mies Bertie Leifeld died on New Year's da: 
in Baltimore, Md., but no signs of decom mee 
tion have yet appeared. The remaina have 
wad —_ " a an, with the coffin lid 

» and Instructions given to th 
to watch it closely. cities 


The Dixon Graphite Co., of Jersey Cit 
have suspended. The assets and Mabilitios 
are said to be about even, amounting to $1,- 

,000. The suspension is thought to be 
only temporary and that all the creditors will 
eventually be paid in full. 


In Chicago last week a meeting of the 
Academy of Physicians was held > discuss 
: € prevalence of diphtherithic complaints. 

; was stated as 4 ew yd the ravages of this 

Sedse are much larger than reported in th 

Press, and is on the increase, ~ sy 


General Nathan Goff, a citizen of Western 
Virginia, and acolonel of the Third Virginia 
Infantry during the late war, has been ap- 

ointed and confirmed as Seeretary of the 

avy. He was a strong Union man, and 
rose to the rank of Brigadier General for 
meritorious services. 


On Thursday night last two boilers ex- 
loded in the smelting works and refinery of 
Baldback & Sons, Newark, N. J. Four men 
were killed and three others severely injured. 
Four horses were killed, and damage to the 
amount of $20,000 done. No theory as to the 
cause of the explosion is yet advanced. 


A boiler explosion occured in the rolling- 
mill at Allentown, N. J., on Thursday last, 
and nine persons were instantly killed and 
four have since died. Two more are ina 
very precarious condition. An investigation 
shows that the boiler had been leaking, and 
experts say that a current of cold air coming 
through those leaks caused the explosion. 


Senator T. W. Ferry, of this state, has in- 
troduced a bill in the senate providing for 
seven new additional lifesaving stations on 
Lakes Superior and Michigan; and twen- 
ty-eight additional stations on the Atlantic 
coast. The bill also fixes salaries of Super- 
intendents of various stations at sums vary- 
ing from $1,800 to $2,500, provides for re- 
warding members of the service for gallant 
and meritorious services, and for pensioning 
the widows and orphans of members who 
lose their own lives in trying to save the 
lives of others. 





Foreigh. 


The German police have discovered a new 
secret organization of socialists extending all 
over the country. 


The bark John Zittleson, from Hamburg 
for Philadelphia, sunk Thursday in a col- 
lision. Six of the crew were drowned. 


A steamer was wrecked on the Goodwin 
Sands, a dangerous shoal off the coast of Kent, 
England, and all on board were lost. The 
name of the vessel has not been ascertained. 


The Queen, in her speech at the opening 
of Parliament, said that it had been found 
impossible to execute the laws in Ireland at 

resent, but left the matter in the hands of 
Parliament to deal with. 


Greece is said to be very anxious for an op- 
portunity to attack Turkey, but is held back 
by the other European powers. It is proba- 
bly because she is held back that she is so 
anxious. If she got orders to pitch in she 
would very probably think better of it and 
keep very still. 

The English steamer Harrelda, from Paler- 
mo for London, came into collision with the 
Spanish steamer Leon, from Liverpool for 
Mantilla, off the Portuguese coast, pss 
and both vessels were sunk. Nine English- 
men and fourteen Spaniards were saved, but 
many were lost. 

The situationin Ireland is still the great 
topic of interest in the foreign dispatches. 
The National League is to tall a conyention 
at Dublin. Aman named Collins has been 
murdered by the Land Leaguer’ near Parson- 
town in the county of Louth. No arrests 
were made. One of the men bayoneted by 
the soldiers at the Glenmorris riot has since 
died. ; 

Chief-Secretary Forster gave notice in the 
British House of Commons Thursday, that he 
would introduce a bill for the better preser- 
vation of life and property in Ireland; also a 
bill respecting the carrying of arms. The 
announcements of Mr. Forster were greeted 
with cheers Mr. Parnell immediately arose 
and gave notice that he would oppose these 
bills, whereupon Mr. Gladstone announced 
that he would move on Monday that all busi- 
ness be suspended until the passage of these 
measures. Thereis every indication thata 
severe parliamentary struggle is at hand. 


art Haw, 


Inquiries from subscribers falling under the head 
of ‘‘Law in Relation to Agriculture,” will be an- 
swered in this column or by letter. - Address com- 
munications to Henry A. Haigh, Attorney and 
C- unseller at Law 36 Seitz Block, Detroit Mich. 




















RIGHTS OF TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANIES. 





To the Law Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have read with much interest your 
views regarding the right of telegraph 
companies in thehighway. It has become 
@ serious question as to what farmers shall 
do to protect themselves against great 
corporations, especially when they pro- 
ceed under apparent authority of law. 
Recently the telegraph company have 
fastened their poles to my fence in two 
places with wire and the fence is being 
pulled down. NowI do not want to get 
into trouble with the company, as a poor 
farmer cannot figt a big corporation, but 
Ido not like to submit to being thus im- 
posed upon. What would you advise me 
to dounder 'hecircumstances? J. J. 8. 

GREENFIELD, Jan. 4th., 1881. 


Answer.—Cut the wires with which the 
poles are tied to the fence; and sue the 
company for trespass. H. A. H. 








Guilty of Wrong. 

Some people have a fashion of confusing 
excellent remedies with the large mass of 
** patent medicines,’’ and in this way they are 
guilty of a wrong. There are some adver- 
tised remedies fully worth all thatis asked 
for them, and one at least we know of—Hop 
Bitters. The writer has had occasion to use 
the Bitters in just such a climate as we have 
most of the yearin Bay City, and has always 
found them to be first-class and reliable, do- 
ing all that is claimed for them.—Tribune. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











NEWCOMB, 
ENDICOTT & CO., 


—IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF— 


FINE DRY GOODS 


2 & 3 OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


GREAT CLEARING OUT SALE, 
—COMMENCING— 


JANUARY 3rd, 1881. 


We shall offer our entire stock of 
staple and fancy dry goods, at greatly 
reduced prices. We intend to sella 
large portion of our stock before moving 
into our new store, in March, and to do 
this we expect to lose money. We de- 
sire to commence with a fresh stock. 
These goods will be sold regardless of 
cost, never in the history of our business 
have we been able to do our friends so 
much good. 


Bargains will be found in every 
department. We call special atten- 
tion to our lot of Black silks of over 10,000 
yards, assorted grades, marked $1 25 to 
$2 50 per yard. 

These goods will be put at a price low- 
er than ever betore known. Any 
person buying these silks can if they de- 
sire, have their money refunded if dis- 
satisfied. We must:sell these goods 
—must reduce our stock, and every 
one who can usea biack silk for next sum- 
mer, Can save money by taking advantage 
of this sale. 

We would call the attention of the 
Trade to-this sale and will make it an 
object for any to purchase now for next 
Season’s Trade. - Customers from out of 
Town will find it greatly to their 
- =< gga to visit us during this 

ec. : “i 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMEN1S. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 








Overcoats, 


Overcoats, 


Ulsters, 
Ulsters, 


Ulsterettes, Winter Suits, 
Ulsterettes, Winter Suits, 


-— FOR --- 


MEN, YOUTH AND BOYS WEAR. 





Forthe BEST GOODS and LOWEST PRICES, 


ea CALL ON — 


H. HALLOCK & CoO., 
82 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





Whose Are The Best? 


Ae 
— 
bacon 


Lalleall 


ated beyond al 


LANDRETHYS’ 


To all who have occasion to purchase Seeds : 


It is manifest that from Good Seeds only can good V 
see those who + xbibit sound sense in most affairs of life, 
doubtful —- and character. The superior quality LANDRETH' 

question. We therefore invite all who are not already purchasers of Lan- 
dreths’ Seeds to give them a trial. Those remote from Dru 


tables be obtained: yet we 
eedlessly purchase seeds of 
has been substanti- 


sts, Grocers and o hers sell- 


ing our Seeds, can be supplied by us direct at reasonable prices, : 
Ask ne storekeeper for Landreth’s Seeds in Original Sealed Packages or 


drop a Postal Card f 
DAVID LA 


myzseow20t 


or prices and catalogue : 
NDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR TRADE This SEASON 


Is the Jar, 


t we have ever had, and is accounted for by the fact that with our increased facilities, enlarged space, and a tremen 


dons stock of the choicest goods in all lines, we are able to offer our patrons advantages never enjoyed by the people of this State. 


OVERCOATS, ULSTERS, SUITS ANDPANTS, 


1, , Our assortment of Clothing for Men, Boys and Children is marvelously large, 
of fabrics. Our stock is so complete that we can guarantee to fit and please all comers. 


can make prices so low that it will pay the consumer to come many miles to trade with 


and comprises all the Latest and Best Styles 
Being the largest buyers in the country, we 


us, 


BOOTS AND SHOES. BOOTS AND SHOES 


Adjoining our Mammoth Clothing House we have erected a large building, and have made it the most, elegant Boot and 
Shoe Store in theC ty. Our goods are made expressly for us by the leading manufacturers, and we sell them at prices our com- 
Boots and Shoes for Ladies, Misses, Men, Boys and Children. 


HATS, CAPS, BUFFALO ROBES AND FURS. 


petitors in town or country cannot touch. 


Next to our Shoe House you will find our large and ele 
choicest goods in these lines. All the novelties in 


ats. Ladies’ Furs and Derby Hats, 


nt Hat, Cap and Fur Store, filled from cellar to roof with the 


etc. 


GENTLEMENS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Special inducements in Shirts, 


Underwear, Hosiery, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Sus 


nders, Gloves, Dressing Gowns, 


Smoking Jackets, Perfumery, Mufflers, Mittens, Jewelry, Canes, Umbrellas, and all other goods in this line, 


We can fit you out completely from Head to Foot, and Save you a great many Dollars on the outfit. 


Cc RR. MABLAY. 


Hats and Caps 122, Bootsand Shoes 124, Clothing and Custom Tailoring 126, 128 and 130, Gent’s Fur- 


shing Goods 132 and 134 Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit, Michigan. 





W. S. PENFIELD, 


HAS JUST RECEIVED A NEW & COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Baldwin’s American Hay and Fodder Cutters, 


—-——ALSO— 


e 
Cornell’s Premium and Burrall’s Iron Corn Shellers; Curved and 
Straight-Knived Hand-Lever Cutters; Lighting and Upright 
Hay-Knives; American and Hocking Valley Cider Mills; 
Jersey Apple Grinder and Presser ; Bentwood 
and Thermometer Churns. 





(Qe A large stock of “New” Timothy and other Field and 
Garden Seedsalways on hand. Also a Complete line of Garden and 


Farming Tools. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


Avenue, Detroit. 
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Boge: and full descriptions, prices and directions f-r 
varieties of V. 
Send forit. Address, 


1 
FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
» 


lanting 1 
0806, ett, Invaluable to all. 


@ D. o] 


** Market Gardeners. in the vicinity of Detroit and 
elsewhere, will consult their own interests by pro- 
curing th ir seeds of D. ERRY & CO., who 
make a specialty of supplying to those who garden 
for market the choicest and purest stocks. 

&@™ Special sates on application. je-ly 











My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings from 
photographs of the ye goer will be sent FREE to 
all who apply My old customers need not write 
forit. I offer oneof the largest collections of veg: 
etable seed ever sent out by any seed House in 
America, a large portion of which were grown on 
my six seed farms. Full directions for cultivation 
on each Tp onory All seed warranted to be both 
Sresh and true to name ; 60 far, that should it prove 
otherwise, J will refill the order gratis. The original 
introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Mel- 
lon, Marbelhead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and 
scores of other vegetables, I invite the patronage 
of all who are anxious to have their seed directly from 
the grower, fresh, true and of the very beat strains. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
d28-13t-eow5t-w8t 
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Ts an elegant Book of 120 Pages, one Colored Flower 
Piate, and 600 Iliustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables. and directions for 
wing. Only 10c. In English or German. If 
you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS aré the best in the world. The 
FLoral GuIpE will tell you how to get and grow 
them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
175 pages, 6 colored plates, 500 oe For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or En lish. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine— 


32 pages, a colored plate in every number and many 
fine engravings. Price $125 a year; five copies for 
$5. Specimen numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial 
copies for 25 cents. Address: 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


d2geow4t 








Come to Detroit and visit 


Goldsmith's B, & 8. Business University 


after visiting all the business colleges you choose, 
and if we failto produce a course of instruction, 
facilities, a corps of teachers and u suite of rooms 
superior to all others we will pay your expenses 
here and give you a ——— 

8 College paper mailed free. 


FOR SALE. 


A very desirable Gram and stock farm of nearly 
500 acres. For pe address 

FRED. LLINGTON, Executor, 
?a4-6m Carrollton, Mich, 


CHEAPEST HORSE-POWER MADE. 


Warranted for two horses Good for two teams. 
Weight 300ibs, Price $25. For sale by 


d7-4t WELLS BROS., Milford, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED-—For the best and fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 percent. National Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa 0020-ly 




















66% week in your own town, Terms and $5 outiit 
free. Address H, Hallet:. & Co., Portland, Me. 





BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, with 
50 name, U.S. CARDCO, Northford, Conn 10C 


AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY Selling 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCALE. 


Weighs accuratly up i:o25]bs. Its hand- 
some appeuran’e sells it at sight. Retail 

rice, $1.50. Other Family Scales weighing 
j 25 Ibs. cost $5.00.. Exclusive territory given 
em free. Terms and rapid sales suprise old 
ZaAzents. DOMESTIC SCALE Co., 
Cincinnati,O 


DR H ATBHY’S 
‘MAGNETIC 


Mineral Water Cure. 
Open allthe Year 


Winter Accommodations for the Treat- 
ment of all formsof Chronic Diseases 
and Diseases of Females. 


(a3 Send postal for circulars. Address 


MORRIS HALE, M. D., 
019-3m Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING AN 
ORGAN 


Send for our LATEST ILLustRaTED CATALOGUE 32 
pp. 4to, with NEWEST STYLES, at $51 a .d upward; 
or $6 88 per quarter and up. Sent free ASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont St., Boston; 
46 East 14th St., New York; 14g Wabash Avenue, 
Cuicaeo. 827-ly-ol2eow3t 


1881. 1881. 


THE LEVER, 


The LEVER isan ndependent paper having the 
following departments: 


I---TEMPERANCE. 


The LEVER is the only —— temperance paper 
paper published in the State. In its columns all 
ee of the Temperance question are intelligently 

iscussed by the ablest advocates of the canse in 
this and other States. It makesa xpecialty of Tem- 
perance News. It warmly advocates the Cone 


stitutional Amendment. 


Il---AGRICULTURAL. 


The cultural department of the LEVER is 
brim full of valuable suggestions for the Farm. 
Orchard, Garden, Parlor and Kitchen, with brief 
Market Reports. 


II---GENERAL NEWS. 


—— of a complete weekly news summary, 
home and foreign, 


IV-EDUCATIONAL, = - 


The Educational Department of the LEVER is 
under the editorial management of Prof. Ewing, of 
Ionia, with Profs. Estabrook. of Olivet, Garner, of 
Big Rapids. Walbridge, of Newaygo, and Miss M. 
H. Rose, Principal Kindergarten Normal, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, as assistants. 


V-SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


containing a strictly nondenominational exegesis 
of the International Sunday School lessou. 


VI-OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


This department is de voted especially tothe in- 
struction and amusement of the young. 


VII-FIRESIDE READINGS, 
VIIE-G00D TEMPLAR DEP'T, 


The LEVER is independent and outspoken: — It 
studionsly excludes frem its columns everything of 
animmoral nature. It cannot be hired to keep its 
mouth shut. © Circulation 9,00 copies weekly, 
though less than three years old. The pu'-lishera 
gre determined to make it the best and cheapest 
family paper published in the state 

Subscription price, $1.50 per Year. Sample 
copies free. &e~ Reliable Agents Wanted. Address 


VAN FLEET & NALL, 
ng- 66 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
We will furnish Tot Farmer and The Lever to 
any address, when ordered together, for $275 and 
pay all postage. Send all orders to 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Splendid Farm for Sale 


Owing to the infirmity of years I offer for sale 
my farm of 160 acres, situated in Township of’ Web- 
ster, Washtenaw ounty; one mile north of Web- 
sterchurch, “ufficient payment down, balance on 
time to suit purchaser. 


W. R. WALDRON, 
Dextér P. O., Mich. 


no9-3m 
COURTSHIP & MARRAGE 
Wonderful ‘secrets, revela-: 
tions and discoveries for mar- 
ried or single ripen Raney ca wealth and happi- 
ness to all. This ha me book of 128 pages mail- 


<> 
































ed for only 10c., by the Union Publishing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. ing d21-4t 





GENERAL PURPOSE STALLIONS, 


KING HEROD & LESLIE CHIEF. 


The owner of these well-bred stallions wishes to 
sell one or both of them, or wi!l exchange them for 
Michigan Farm Lands. 

They are 1643 hands high; weigh 1,300 lbs; color, 
mahogany bay. They are rapid movers, with style 
and endurance. They took first premium in their 
classes at the State Fair at Jackson, also at Detroit 
in 1878 and 1880. At the Calhoua County Fair in 
1880.. K ng Herod took first prize with family of 
colts, These horses are perfectly kind and gentle 
and sure foal getters. For further particulars, ad- 


ELTING HASBROUCK, 
d28: Marshall, Mich. 


A. Z. BLODGETT, 


WAUKEGAN, ILL, 
Importer and Breeder of 


Clydesdale Horses 


IMPORTED and PURE-BRED Stock for 
tale. §27~ Correspondence promptly answered. 








d7-4m 





Spring Lake Herd 
SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


af 





At the head of this nerd stands the pure Bates 
bull, Earl of bye me , 23063. Choice young 
bulls, cows and heifers for sale. Address 


JOHN F. HAGAMAN, 
Romeo, Mich. 


Pure-bred Shorthorns 
HOR S_A_L.-Hi. 


Bulls and Heifers, of the best strains, also thor- 
oughbred registered merino sheep. Terms reason- 
able, address for particulars. 

T. M. SOUTHWORTH, 


d21-tf Alien, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


Thoronghbred sShorthorns For Sale. 


BULLS, HEIFERS & COWS, 


Ee of Rosabella’s Duke No. 24570, American 
Herd Book, bred by F. P. Clay, Paris, Ky. Also 
pure-bred Berkshire hogs. For information address 
C.L. BLANCHARD, 
River Bank Farm, Morenci, Mich, 








a14-1m 


SHORTHORNS 
‘For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice mil 
strains, ‘All Herd Book registered. Will be sol 
very reasonable at private sale. 

B. J. BIDWELL, 
Tecumseh, Mich 


DOVER MILLS HERD 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


The subscriber offers for sule, on reasonable 
terms, Cows. Heifers and Bull Calves, of good, well 
Known families, For particulars and ea, 
address THOMAS BIRKETT, . 

Base Lake, Washtenaw Co, Mich 


HORTHORNS FOR SALE. — From the 

‘** Brookside Herd.” near Ypsilanti, both bulls 

and heifers of the most Be ontgay strains of blood 
for milking and beef qualities, Address 


6%-tf D. M. UHL, Ypsilanti, Mich 


MAPLE PLACE HERDS 


— OF — 
HOLSTEINS & HEREFORDS. 


Young animals of both breeds for sale. Corres- 
pondence solici EDWIN PHELPS, 
Pontiac, Mich, 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Sire, 





apis 




















A beantiful thoroughbred Jersey bull calf. 
Duke of Portage, 1270; dam, Juno, 3420. Drop 
December 15, 1879; a choice specimen and entitled 
to regist 
Adrian, Mich. st- 


Pure Essex & Suffolk Swine. 


Bred direct from imported stock | A. CHANDLER 
Jerome, Mich. Best of Pedigree furnished with all 
stock sold. Pairs, not akin, if wanted.: ap20-ly 


FOR SALE. 


Houses and Lots on Fort Street, Vinewood Avenue, 
Baker Street, and in Hubbard Park for sale on 
long time, at low prices, a in small monthly 
installments, barely excee:iing cost of rent, or other- 
wise at option of purchaser, 22 houses on hand at 

resent Will build any style of house to order, 
Farming lands near Detroit and throughout Michi- 
gan for sale on easy terms. Apply to 

HENRY A. HAIGH, 


36 Seitz Block, Detroit, 


ONE MAN CAN DO THE WORK 
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i eae wa is ks “See \ «“ tor 
With the CII YPrE 

SAWING MACHINE. 

Already tried by thousands. who pronounce 
it “the lightest, simplest, and cheap- 
est, hine ever offered.” It can be used on 
the hillside. Operator stands erect while working. 
Price $12.00. shipped. prepnis. 


‘Verritory for 
exclusive sule, free. Send for 


















LIBERAL TERMS] descriptive circular and testimo- 
TO AGENTS, | Dials. Address 
: J. BE. SHEPARD & CO... 
* Cinclnnnti, O. or 8¢ wouls, Mos 
nl6eow4t 





. Address THOROUGHBRED, Box 453, , 


140 Percheron Horses 


Imported from France 


SINCE LAST APRIL 





5 o=--- 
ee 


M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, DuPage County, Illinois, 
Being MORE than the COMBINED 
Importationsof ALL OTHER Import- 
ers ofall kinds of Horsesin the United 
States and Canada during:1880. 


50 ARRIVED DECEMBER 15TH. 


100 page catalogue, 4lillustrations, 
free on application. 


Port Huron Shorthorns, | 


THE BEST STRAINS OF BLOOD 


At the farm of the undersigned there area num- 
ber of young bulls and beifers for sale from 


Victoria, Craggs, Rose of Sharons 
and Other High-Bred Cows, 


crossed with the purc-bred Duchess and Oxford 
pulls, 23d Duke of Airdrie 19393, 4th Fordham 
of Oxford 21554, Baron Bates 5th 16203, and others 
of like quality. Send for Catalogue. 

i J. P. SANBORN, 
ap+-tf . 


Port Huron, Mich. 


West Novi Herd 
Shorthorn Cattle. 











-NOGEANT 


E. DILLON & CO., 


The oldest and Most Extensive 
Importers and Breeders ot 


Norman French Horses 


in the United States. Old Louis Napoleon, the 
first imported Norman stallion brought to Illinois, 
at the head of our stud, for many years. Have 
made eleven importations direct from France, and 
have been awarded over two thousand prizes on our 
Norman stock, 


NEW IMPORTATION 


Of 29 choice Normans arrived in July, 1880: the 
largest importation of Norman stallions, three years 
old and over, ever made to thiscountry- A number 


of them are government-approved stallions, and 
the winners of eleven prizes at leading fairs in 
France, One of them was awarded a prize at the 
Paris Exposition (or World’s Fair}, in 1878. Two 
others were the winners of first prizes at La M: 
France, in 1880, For one of these stallions we paid 
the highest price ever paid by American buyers for 
a Norman stallion in France, and for this lot of 
stallions we paid the highest average price, We 
have now on hand 140 head of choice stallions and 
mares, for gale on at reasonable terms as the same 
quality of stock caat be had forin the United States, 
maa Catalogue of stock sent free on appli- 
AL é ted and native full-blood animals entered 
for moh tn te National Register of Norman horses 
E. DILLON & CO., 


aul0-6m Bloomington, McLean Co., Ils 


14-Stop ORCANS. 
SUB BASS ¢ 5:05, 
Pianos, $125 & upwards sent on trial. Ca 

free. Address Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J 











The Subrcriber has a few young bulls and heifers 
for sale on reasonable terms, the get of the well 
knewn bull, Red Prince 24568 Address. 


A. Ss. BROOKS, 


n16tf Wixom, Oakland Co., Mich. 


SOWS BRED. 


We are now prepared to furnish nnmber one 
sows in pig by numberoneboars. Each are of the 
bh A best breeding strains. Also a few good boars 
fit for service now and some good pigs 3 to 5 months 
old. Weare also recording orders now for next 
spring pigs. Write in time. 


D. M. MAGIE COMPANY, Oxford, Ohio, 
ee of Magie or Poland China Swine, 
-2m 
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BERKSHTRES! 


We have some fine young thoroughbred Berk- 
shire sows that are being bred, the get of the world 
renowned ROYAL TOMBS, 698. B. R. Also some 
very fine 3 months boar pigs forsale cheap Address 

° N. A. CLAPP, 
ja4- 


Wixom, (Oakland Co.,) Mich. 

LEVI ARNOLD, 
Proprietor Riverside Stock Farm, breedér and ship 
per of Pure Bred Recorded Poland China Swine, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 
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DEPLAINWELES SS 
The Riverside Herd for 1880 is headed by the fa- 
mous sweepstakes boar, King of Riverside, No 1019. 
My — pigs are sired by six of the ablest and 
best-bred boars in the country. All breeding stock 
recorded in the Ohio P. ©, Record. A full and com- 


lete line of seock of all-a.esnowon gale. This 
erd won 36 premiums at two fairs alone in 1879, 
making claan sweegs at both places. My this year’s 
pigs, as a whole, certainly beat anything I have ever 
raised. Pigs in pairs and trios not of kin. Pedigrees 
furnished with eve y sale if desired, and satisfaction 


guaran Special rates by exp’ess. Prices rea- 
sonable and quality of stock the best. Fancy show 
stock for this fall’s fairs now ready. All corres- 


ndence promptly agewered and price list and par- 
Foulers focekened upon application. 


PLEASANT VIEW HERD 


SMALL YORKSHIRE SWINE, 


The subscriber offers for sale cheap a few choice 
thoroughbred pigs, six months old, of both sexes, 
For terms address GEO. W. PHELPS, 


GREATEST VICTORY OF 18801 











VICTORY OF 1880! 


1,000 won at five fairs on Chester-White and 
Poland-China swine and Shropshiredown sheep. 
Send for my new pictorial circular. which gives 
full particulars of stock and how marvelously cheap 
Tam eelling it. Enclose 25c for my valuable swine 
journal, which contains a preventative and a. cure 
for hog cholera, 


Ss. H. TODD), 
Wakeman: (Huron Co:,) Ohio. 





THE IMPROVED 








culars. ‘VT. F ARM MAC for NE CO. cir 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
nié-3m 





GRUAT COMBINATION. 
The Michigan Farmer 


Demorest’s Monthly 


MAGAZINE. 


Both Publications, One Year, 
— FOR — 


$ 3.50----THREE FIFTY. 





DeEMOREST’S MONTHLY is justly entitled 
the World’s Model Magazine. The largest 
in Form, the Largest in Circulation, and 
the best Three Dollar Family Magazine 
issued. 1881 will be the seventeenth year 
of its publication, it is now enlarged and 
improved so extensively as to place it in 
in the front rank of Family Periodicals, 
and equal to any four dollar magazine. It 
contains 64 pages, large quarto, 9} x 12 
inches, elegantly printed on tinted paper,’ 
fully illustrated, each number having two 
or more steel engravings, oil picture, or 
art subjects, published by W. Jennings 
Demorest, New York, and by special 
agreement combined with the 


MICHIGAN FARMER at $9.90 por year, 
The Prentiss Grape. 


I have just secured the exclusive agency for this 

fine new white grape. It is handsome, hardy, and 

a vigorous grower. Has proved a very profitable 

market grape. Highly recommended by the leadi: 

pe growers of the country who had a chance 

feating it. Address all orders to 

FREDERICK WALTZ, 

Cor. Gratiot St. and Elmwood Ave., 

Detroit, Mich. 
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ROCK OF AGES. 











“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee!” 
Sang the lady soft and low, 
And her voice’s gentle flow 
Rose upon the even'ng air, 
With that sweet and solemn prayert 
* Rock of Ages, c'eft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee!” 


Yet she sang as oft she had 
When her heart was gay and glad, 
Sang because she felt alone, 
Sang because her soul had grown 
Weary with the tedious day; 
Sang to while the hours away, 

* Rock of Ages, cleft forme, 

Let me hide myself in thee!” 


Where the fitful gaslight falls 
On her father’s massive walls, 
On the chill and silent street 
Where the light and shadows meet; 
There the lady’s voice was heard, 
As the breath of night was stirred 
With her tones so sweet and clcar, 
Woafting up to God that prayer: 

“* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee!” 


Wandering, homeless, thro’ the night, 
Praying for the morning light, 
Pale and haggard, wan and weak, 
With sunken eye and hollow cheek, 
Went a woman, one whose life 
Had been wrecked in sin and strife; 
One, a lost and only child, 
One by sin and shame defiled ; 
And her heart, with sorrow wrung, 
Heard the lady when she sung. 

** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myeelf in thee! 


Pausing, low her head she bent, 
And the music as it went 
Pierced her blacken’d soul, and brought 
Back to her (as lost in thought 
Tremblingly she stood) the past, 
And the burning tears fell fast, 
As she called to mind the days 
When she walked in virtue’s ways; 
When she sang that very song 
With no sense of sin or wrong; 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee!” 


On the marble steps she knelt, 

And her soul that moment felt 

More than she could speak, as there 

Quivering, moved her lips in prayer, 

And the God she had forgot 

Smiled upon her lonely lot— 

Heard her as she murmured oft, 

With an accent sweet and soft, 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.*’ 


Little knew the lady fair, 
As she sang in silence there, 
That her voice had pierced a soul 
That hath lived ‘neath sin's control! 
Littie knew when she hai done, 
That a lost and erring one 
Heard her—as she breathed that strain— 
And returned to God again! 
—F. L. Stanton. 





THE OLDEST CHRISTMAS HYMN. 





{in Book III. of Clement of Alexandria is given 
{in Greek) the most ancient hymn of the Primitive 
Church. It is there (one hundred and fifty years 
after the apostles) asserted to be of much earlier ori- 
gin. The following version will give some imper- 
tect idea of its spirit.] 

Shepherd of tender youth, 

Guiding in love and truth, 
Through devious ways; 

Christ, our triumphant King! 

We come thy name to sing, 

And here our children bring 
To shout thy praise, 


Thon art our holy Lord! 

Thea'l-subduing Word, 
Healer of strife ! 

Thou did’st thyself abase! 

That from sin's deep disgrace 

Thou mightest save our race 
And give us life. 


Thou art wisdom’s High Priest? 

Thou hast prepared the feast 
Of holy love, 

And in our mortal pain 

None calls on thee in vain, 

Help from above. 


Ever be thou our Guide, 

Our Shepherd and our pride 
Our staffand scng, 

Jesus, thou Christ of God! 

By the perennial word, 

Lead us where thon hast trod, 
Make our faith strong. 


So now, and till we die, 
Sound we thy praise on high, 
And joyful sing. 
Infants, and the glad throng, 
Who to thy Church belong, 
Unite and swell the eong 
To Christ our King. 








Miscellaneous. ; 








HER CHOSEN HUSBAND. 


It is a wild winter afternoon, and the 
wind is roaring fiercely through the heavy 
trees that are swaying to and fro and casting 
their dark fitful shadows on the ground be- 
neath. The dead leaves are whirling round 
and round in wild disorder, and the long 
waving grass shines like silver blades as 
each fresh gust sweeps across it. The very 
air seems full of suppressed violence, and 
the graystone towers of Hedley Hall stand 
out light and graceful against the dark 
lowering clouds that have spread over the 
heavens, depriving the earth of even its 
usual short period of winter twilight. 

But the gloominess without only serves to 
heighten the contrast of a warm handsome 
recom within, where everything is cosy and 

ightful, and merriment seems general. A 
tall handsome girl is kneeling on the hearth- 
rug, amusing her companions with spark- 
ling sallies and witty rejoiners to her several 
admirers who keep plying her with eager 
compliments and pretty speeches. Her face 
is brilliant in its coloring, and her thick 
bronze-gold hair gleams ;in the wierd red 
ey ont but her eyes are soft and dreamy, 
and her lips sweet and sensitive, softening 
the clear cold outline of her perfect features. 

She is the only child and heiress of a 
wealthy city merchant, and has been made 
much of all her life. Her graceful freedom 
of carriage and the queenly bearing of her 
amall well-shaped head have earned for her 
— reputation of haughtiness and 

ide. 

A little apart from the group that now 
surround her laughing, gossiping, and par- 
taking of the inevitable four-oclock tea are 
two men who have been standing near the 
window for some time, apparently taking 
more in‘erest in the storm outside than in 
anything within. The younger of the two 
is of medium height, well made, easy in 
manner and debonair, having that nameless 
something about him which marks those 
who have seen all that is to be seen. His 
bright blue eyes are full of good-humored 
mischief now, as, stroking languidly his fair 
moustache, he says mockingly— 

“Upon my word, Vere, it seems ridicul- 
ous that you should lay down your arms so 
completely at first sight of this country 
beauty—you who have run the gauntlet suc- 
cessfully in many a campaign Both in Lon- 
don and abroad! I have spoken to you 
three times and you have not answered me 
once, and you have never taken your eyes 
off this wonderful enchantress.”’ 

His companion turns round impatiently. 

“TI was looking at her, I confess; but I 





was prompted by curiosity, not admiration,” 
he returns. 

“Beware then lest the former lead to the 
latter, Many a sailor would have been 
saved’ had not curiosity impelled him to 
drift closer to the siren voices that lured 
him on. Sydney Hope is a lovely girl, and 
will be a treasure to the man who wins her 
but——” 

“Tt is no case of winning,” breaks in 
Colonel Vere sternly; “few would care to 
woo so well-known a flirt!” 

A silence having fallen over the group 
bear the fire, these words rang out with 
startling vehemence across the room. Even 
the speaker himself seems frightened at the 
sound of his own voice, and waits, with a 
nervousness of which he has not deem 
himself capable, for the issue of his remark. 
Claude Meredith gives a low whistle, and, 
with a slight gesture of discomfiture, turns 
from the window. ; 
Although there must be thousands in the 
world answering to the same description, 
there seems to be no doubt felt by any as to 
who is meant, for all eyes are turned inquir- 
ingly on Sydney to see what she will say or 
do. For an instant a crimson tide floods her 
face and throat, and with a little gasp of 
pain she catches her breath; but the next 
moment she recovers herself, and cries 
ily— 
“‘What are you two plotting over there? 
In this dim light you look like a couple of 
conspirators. Come here and be sociable; 
confess your treason, and be absolved.” 
Colonel Vere comes forward hastily, and 
with a strange new humility bends low be- 
fore her. 
“Some treason does not deserve to be for- 
given,” he says remorsefully. _ 
“True,” she returns lightly-—“the 
treachery of a friend, for instance; but the 
treasonable words of a stranger may be 
treated with indifference.’ 
“But, once a stranger, not always a 
stranger, I trust ?” k 
“Ido not know; people are so differen] 
For myself, I dislike new friends,’ she 
answers carelessly, and then adds politely, 
“Won't you have some tea, Colonel Vere? 
we have left you a cup.” 
But Colonel Vere is no tea-drinker, and 
says as much as he retires to his window 
again, considerably chestfallen. : 
“By George, Vere, you put = foot in 
itthen!” says young Meredith dryly. “And 
the daughter of your host too!” ; 
“T could bite my tongue out!” is the im- 
patient 7 
Colonel Vere is not a man easily moved 
either to tenderness or regret, the casual 
observer would say, looking at his bronzed 
face and rather hard features ; but the dark 
y eyes can lighten wondrously at times, 
and the thick moustache often hides a sin- 
gularly sweet smile. He is a man feared 
and respected by all, loved by his friends 
and the men who have served under him, 
and admired immensely by young romantic 
girls, who think more of his height and 
soldier-lixe bearing than of the gray hairs 
and other signs of approaching age that are 
already clearly discernible. Having some 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Hope, he has 
come down at his invitation to spend a few 
weeks at Hedley Hall, meeting for the first 
time the spoilt girl whose fame as a great 
beauty and incorrigible flirt has already 
reached his ears. As he watches her, he is 
almost afraid in his own heart that he has 
been unwise to come within so dangerous an 
influence; but, even as he admits this, he 
hardens himself against her. When he 
joins the others, his manner is stiff and re- 
pelling, and the few wordsehe speaks are 
uttered in a quiet disdainful tone that Syd- 
ney Hope finds infinitely galling. 

Pasatiy the deoning-uall rings, and the 
guests disperse. 


“T hate that man !”’ says &ydney passion- 
ately to her chosen friend and confidant 
Maud Terry, as, ready dressed for dinner, 
they still linger up stairs. 

“ But he looks so nice, so distinguished,” 
demurs gentle Maud, who has always some- 
thing to say in defence of the absent, be 
they ever so obnoxious. 

Sydney stamps her foot impatiently, and 
turns away to the glass to re-arrange a re- 
fractory flower. As she gazes at the bright 
face reflected in the mirror her expression 
changes, and she wheels round ag fe 

“Maud,” she says impressively, “do you 
know I have been thinking of something. 
Papa said some weeks ago that I ought to 
think of marrying; and now he has asked 
all these people, and there is not one ineligi- 
ble parti amongst them. There are Lord 
Mure, Claude Meredith, Colonel Vere——” 

“ But Colonel Vere said,” breaks in Maud 
innocently, and then stops, abashed. 

“Do you think I do not know what he 
said? Every one heard it!” cried Sydney 
excitedly. ‘But that is no reason why he 
should not change his mind. The flirting 
he has so sternly denounced has won me 


win me a husband now, and that husband 
Colonel Maxwell Vere!” 

For one who has so determinedly made 
up her mind to charm, Sydney Hope’s con- 
duct to-night is certainly very strange in- 
deed. All through the dinner she is silent, 
save that now and then she gives utterance 
to some absurd commonplace that brings a 
slightly scornful light to Colonel Vere’s 
dark observant eyes. 

Lord Mure, a slight effeminate-looking 
man, with pale blue eyes and a weak char- 
acterless mouth, is seated next to her; and 
her father looks up sharply several times as 
she smiles vapidly in sole answer to his po- 
lite empty little speeches. 

But dinner is over at iast, and the ladies 
retire to the drawing-room, Sydney taking a 
piece of crochet-work from her pocket and 
commencing to work at it with most unusual 
industry, while the others gather round the 
piano, or stroll round the room, examining 
the numberless costly knick-knacks that lie 
scattered about. 

Presently the gentlemen follow, and Syd- 
ney flushes crimson as Colonel Vere comes 
straight across the room and takes the seat 
next to her. But she bends over her work 
and counts the stitches aloud in a clear com- 
posed voice. 

“Are you quite absorbed in your work, 
Miss Hope?” 

“One, two, three, four, five. I beg your 
pardon, Colonel Vere; what were you say- 
ing?” 

“Nothing worth repeating,” he returns, 
biting his lip angrily. 

She makes no reply, and with provoking 
coolness goes on counting and referring to a 
paper that lies on her lap. 

“Are you always so industrious?” in- 
quires Colonel Vere a few minutes later, 
chafing at the silence that has fallen upon 
them. 

“T do not care to be et 
“Good Heaven!’’ he ejaculates in real 
dismay. “Then I suppose you look upon 
rest and sleep as disagreeable necessities? ”’ 
“They are certainly a waste of time. I 
do not agree with Shakspere when he says, 
* Blessed i is the man that invented sleep.’’ 
“Sancho Panza, you mean,’ . Colonel 
Vere corrects, startled out of his usual 
liteness. 

“ Ah, I dare say!” rejoins my 
“ All men of that sort wrote so much alike.” 
At that moment Lord Mure joins them 
and asks Sydney to sing. 

“T sing so little—hard'y ever before 
strangers,” she answers, with an affected 


simper. 

Clande Meredith looks at her curiously as 
she says this, and watches her cross to the 
piano, where she sits down with an air of 
importance, and, after carefully arranging 
her handsome dress, plays some opening 
chords. The song she has chosen is one 


that no one present has ever heard before, 
and apparently no one wishes to hear again; 
for there is a dead silence when it is ended ; 
and, until Lord Mure’s murmured thanks 
break the spell, no one attempts a remark. 
Then the crochet-work is resumed, and 





many an admirer; let me see if it cannot.}: 


this time Lord Mure takes Colonel Vere’s 
place, that bewildered officer having retired 
to think over affairs. 

“And so that is the girl that’men are 
raving about,” he says to himself—“a girl 
with nothing to recommend her but her 
marvellous loveliness! She is not even a 
flirt, for she has not sense enough to takeup 
any role but that of a spoilt beauty and 
heiress. And then her absurd mistake’ 
about Sancho Panza! O tempora! O 
mores! Compulsory education would be a 
boon indeed to the girls of the present age.’ 

In the meantime, Lord Mure having lef 
her side for a moment, Claude Meredith 
crosses over to Sidney. 

“Do you remember Brutus feigning 
idiocy?’’ he asks in a low tone. 

Yes; why ?” she answers, laughing up 
at him. 

“T don’t know; but I have been thinking 
of it all the evening. He had a motive; 
what is yours?” 

“Hush!” she cries softly, looking round 
cautiously. “Perhaps I will tell eat some 
day; but at present say nothing. Will you 
promise ?”’ 

“ Of course I will,” he answers heartily. 

“When Sydney reaches her, room she 
sinks down upon a low chair arid Jaughs so 
merrily that Maud joins in against her will. 

“T don’t know what you are laughing at,” 
she says at length; “but you will never 
win Colonel Vere in that way. He may not 
approve of flirts; but no one likes a nonen- 
tity ; and, oh, that perfect song!” 

“My dear, you don’t understand. He 
expects me to do everything well, and would 
admire me were <I to fulfil his expectation ; 
but that would be all. Now he will be curi- 
ous to discover wherein lies my attraction.” 

“And some day you will le him find 
out?” 

“Exactly, my wise little friend,” said 
Sydney, smiling brightly. 

“ And the crochet ?” 

“T borrowed it from one of the house- 
maids. To-morrow I intend to hem dusters 
and handkerchiefs all day long.” 

And then the conversation turns to less 
important subjects, until at last “good 
night” is said, and the two girls separate. 

The next morning is dull and rainy, and 
there is a general doubt as to what is to be 
the amusement of the day. Sydney, attired 
ina prim-looking morning dress of Quaker- 
ish hue, has already commenced the threat- 
ened hemming, and Lord Mure is holding 
her work-basket meekly beside her. 

“ What’s to be done, and who’s to do it?”’ 
says Maud Terry lazily, joining them as 
she speaks, 

“Riding, driving, and skating being out 
of the question, there is nothing left except 
theatricals,” declares Claude Meredith, who 
has followed her. 

As every one agrees to this, all, except 
Sydney and Lord Mure, go off to hunt up a 

ay and arrange the cast of characters. An 
eed afterwards Colonel Vere returns alone. 

“Tt is ull settled now, Miss Hope,” he 
says, leaning over a chair close to her and 
her companion, and looking rather triumph- 
antly into her face. 

“Ts it,” she answers indifferently. 

“ And you and I are to be lovers true,’ 
he continues, glancing at her furtively. 

“Heaven forbid!” cries Sydney de- 
murely. 

“We shall have to practice; there*are to 
be lots of rehearsals,” he goes on, smiling, 
emboldened by the laughing light in her 
eyes. 

of An over-practiced thing is always a 
failure,” remarks Sydney coldly. 

“ And what am I to be?” inquires Lord 
Mure. 

Colonel Vere looks at him curiously, 
while a strange mocking smile hovers round 
his lips. 

: My rivai,’’ he answers curtly. 

“ Ah, yes, exactly !’* stammers Lord Mure 
uneasily. , 

Sydney goes on working steadily, taking 
no notice of anything that is said ; and pre- 
sently the others come in with their books, 
ready to study their several parts. 

Several days pass with very little excite- 
ment; the weather is still unpropitious, and 
most of the time is spent in studying and 
rehearsing for the theatricals, which pro- 
mise to be a grand success. Sydney has 
been very aggravating, reading her par- 
from the book in a dull wearisome monot 
tone, and apparently taking no interest 
whatever in the costumes she is to wear, in 
the different scenes. 

One morning, as Colonel Vere enters the 
library, he sees several of her admirers 
gathered round her, admiring, in what seem 
to him very exaggerated terms, a picture 
she is painting. 

“May I see what you are doing?’’ he 
asks curiously. 

Sydney closes her book with a vicious 
little snap. 

“Tt is nothing much,’ she says hastily. 

“But let me see it,” he persists. 

Sydney’s eyes sparkle mischievously, and 
two roguish little dimples are lurking round 
her mouth, as she selects a picture and 
— it to him. It is a most appaling 

aub, with thick streaks of paint laid on 
hap-hazard ; and Colonel Vere puts it down 
at once without comment. 

“That is not the picture we were lookin 
at,’ says Lord Mure, rather puzzled. “ 
am sure you never did that, Miss Hope ;” 
and, taking up the portfolio, he produces 
the one they were at first dsscussing. 

A strange expression crosses Colonel 
Vere’s face as he sees the deception that has 
been practised on him. 

“ Ah, this is different!” he says quietly, 
noting the well-defined lights and shadows 
and delicate coloring. “This is beautiful, 
Miss Hope!” 

“T am glad you like it,’ she answers, 
blushing deeply; and, gathering up her 
materials, she escapes from the room. 

But the explanation she has avoided then 
is forced upon her later in the day, when 
she happens to be left alone wlth Colonel 
Vere for a few minutes before dinner. She 
looks uneasily about her, as though meditat- 
ing flight; but the next moment she sub- 
mits to her fate, and stands looking rather 
defiantly at him. 

“Miss Hope,” he commences gently, “I 
wish 1] could understand you. Is it because 
or dislike me that you have strve toin 

ide your real self from me?” 

“I do not dislike you, Colonel Vere,” 
says Sydney, lowering her eyes and playing 
nervously with her fan, 

“Then why did you deceive me?”’ 

“But Sydney draws herself up haughtily. 

*You hae no right to catechise me in 
this manner !’’ she cries indignantly. “And 
—and it is not likely you would care for 
anything that was done or left undone by a 
flirt!” 

At this moment the door opens, and Mr. 
Hope enters, thus preventing any reply. 

“Weill, Vere, is my little girl amusing 
you?”’ he says, smiling, coming over to 
where they stand, and laying his hand car- 
ressingly on his daughter’s shining hair. 
Without waiting for an answer, he continues, 
“ Won’t you sing for us, Sydney?” 

For an instant she looks up with a flash 
of mirth in her sweet dark eyes, and then, 
without demurring, she goes to the piano. 

“Ah, I thought so!” says Colonel Vere 
to himself, as her exquisite voice rises and 
swellsin a flood of such soul-stirring melod 
that the tears come into the eyes of bot 
men as they listen. “I knew such a perfect 
face and form could not be so utterly soul- 
less!” . And, though his words of thanks 
are few when the song ends, Sydney reads 
something in his eyes that sets her own 
glowing happily all the evening. 

The next day is the one fixed for the thea- 
tricals; and the whole house seems to be 
given up to carpenters and curtain-hangers. 
The actors themselves have nearly all re- 
tired to their own rooms, all save Maud 
Terry and Claude Meredith, who, by some 
occult process of reasoning, have discovered 





that two heads are better tan one, even foh 


the purpose of learning two not very diffi- 
cult parts. 

Maxwell Vere has been roaming about 
like an ep Re spirit, trying to intercept 
Sydney as she passes from one room to an- 
other; but save for a few minutes at lunch- 
eon, he does not see her at all, and at dinner 
the whole length of the table is between 
them. 

At nine o’clock the piece is fixed to com- 
mence; and, as Colonel Vere stands idly 
waiting in one of the corridors, no change 
of dress being necessary in his case, Sydney 
comes sweeping down the stairs in a charm- 
ing costume designed by Worth. 

The character she is to take is that of a 
confirmed coquette; and something in her 
manner, as she comes towards him, con- 
vinces Colonel Vere that she has entered 
into her role with considerable gusto. He 
steps forward eagerly to meet her. 

“ Miss me may I speak to you for one 
moment ?” he says anxiously laying his 
hand upon hers, as it rests lightly on the 
dark balustrade. 

“Colonel Vere, that is my hand you are 
holding.” 

“T beg your pardon,’ he says hastily, 
drawing back. 

“Granted,” she answers gravely, making 
him a deep curtsey and looking so bewitch- 
ingly demure with her tremulous lips and 
drooping eyes that Colonel Vere feels a 
strong inclination to catch her in his arms 
and kiss her into rebellion. 

“Sydney, be friends with me,” he pleads 
audaciously, holding out his hand ; but she 
puts her own behind her, and says gaily— 

“My name is Miss Hope, Colonel Max- 
well Vere; and I hate new friends as much 
as you detest a flirt!” 

And then, before he can retort, she disap- 

rs through an open doorway, leaving 
im a little chestfallen, and very uneasy in 
his own mind as to what is to be the end of 
all this, 

The plot of the play they are to act is 
a rather old one. The heroine has two 
lovers, and plays them off one against the 
other, in the end falling in love with the 
one she has at first rejected. 

For a time everything goes smoothily 
enough, and then the third act comes, in 
which the little coquette follows the lover 
whose worth she has appreciated too late, 
and pours out her whole heart to him, fear- 
ful of losing him for ever. 

Sydney is a capital actress; and, as the 
eager passionate words of self-reproach fall 
from her quivering lips, her slight figure 
swaying to and fro in a simulated agony of 
doubt and fear, Colonel Vere’s heart beats 
so rapidly that he can scarcely give the re- 
quired answer. 

“ Look into my eyes and tell me ycu love 
me,” is the cruel reply of the now success- 
ful lover, in revenge affecting disbelief of 
her words. 

Twice Sydney tries to meet his glance, 
and then, with an effort— 

“T love you!” she cries excitedly, and 
stands blushing and trembling before him. 

A storm of applause follows this, which 
gives her time to recover herself ; but, when 
the curtain falls and the players are called 
in front, Sydney is nowhere to be found. 

Colonel Vere volunteers to go in search 
of her; and some instinct guides him 
straight to the library, where, though the 
darkness, he sees the glimmer of her dress 
and jewels. He goes straight up to her. 

“Sydney, darling Sydney, what is it?” 
he asks gently, drawing her to him and 
stroking her hair fondly. 

There is no answer, save a convulsive 
quiver from head to foot and a vain effort to 
release herself from his detaining embrace. 

“T love you, Sydney—will you be my 
wife?” 

He can see her eyes flash in the darkness 
as she tries to move away. 

“Who would dream of wooing a flirt?” 
she cries bitterly. 

“I would,” he returns, very tenderly. 
ydney, can I win you?” 

fer head nestles upon his shoulder, and 

her hand steals into his. 

“T am not worthy of you,” she says re- 
morsefully, as with tearful blushes she 
confesses everything, and how she meant to 
win him from the first. 

For an instant his face clouds over; but 
the next moment it clears again, and he 
bends down and kisses her lips. 

“Then at least, my dearest, I was your 
chosen husband!” he whispers, laughing.” 


Emma Sara W. 
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Puy 
ee 


A Story of Libby Prison. 

Libby Prison, unpleasantly remembered 
by so many of our Union Soldiery, has late- 
ly been sold at auction, and concerning it 
we find the following narrative by one who, 
as a Confederate soldier, did guard duty 
in it for some time: 

‘*So the old prison is sold, is it?” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I never go by 
that place without laughing, now. I can’t 
help thinking of the cute trick played by 
a lot of Yankees there. The fact is,it was 
so good that, although I had been ordered 
to shoot in among them, I disobeyed orders 
It was about ’63, and the Libby building 
was so crowded that it wouldn’t hold any 
more prisoners, so they put a large lot of 
them in the second story of the building 
across the street. Soon after these prison- 
ers came, the prison Officials got a large 
supply of sweet potatoes (regular yams) 
from North Carolina, and stored them on 
the first floor of the building in which 
those prisoners were confined. Big sweet 
potatoes wese luxuries in those days, and 
Turner and those fellows kept a strict 
watch over the building, I can tell you 

The third day after they were stored 
away, it was noticed that they were disap- 
pearing at the rate of about a bushel a 
day. At first it was thought the rats took 
them, but a second thought showed that 
the idea was absurd. 

‘* Sentinels were posted all around the 
building, with orders to shoot any man 
they saw stealing those yams, but they 
didn’t see anybody to shoot, and although 
they were posted there day and night, and 
no one was allowed to enter the room in 
which the potatoes were kept, they contin 
ued to disappear at the rate of a bushel a 
day. The Confederates sav their yams 
disappearing in this way, and were furi- 
ous. The thing was an unaccountable 

mystery. The doors and windows of the 
room were sealed, and private marks were 
put on the wax, so that if any one of them 
was opened, it would be known. The next 
morning the officers went into the room. 
The wax was all right, but another bushel 
of potatoes had vanished. Well, sir, it 
was the maddest crowd you ever saw. 
They came after me and ordered me to take 
my stand inthe room. They locked me 
in, and a lighted candle was put at each 
end of the room so that I could see. I 
was ordered to shoot on sight any on Isaw 
stealing those yams. It was terribly lone- 
some inthat room. Just as I would light 
one candle and go to the other end of the 
room to light the other, the rats would cut 
the first one down. They were regular 
Confederate rats, and a candle was a god- 
send to them. 
‘* Aftera lot of worry I got the rats out 
of the way, and sat down near the door 
waiting for developments, ThereI stayed 








till 12 o’clock; but, though I kept my eyes 

on the potatoes all the time, I couldn’t see 

any of them going. Shortly after 12 I 

heard a creaking, grating sound, which 

seemed to be all over the room at once. I 

cocked my gun and held my breath, but 
still I couldn’t see any sign of life except 
the rats creepingvabout the floer. ‘By 
George!’ I thought, ‘this darned place is 
haunted, if there is any such thing as a 
place being haunted.’ The sound stopped, 

but about ten minutes after it began again. 

I looked at the pile of potatoes, and pre-. 
sently saw something shoot from the ceil- 
ing and fall on them. I saw it was a brick: 

and could distinguish a rope tied to it. I 
crept a little closer to get a good look at 
the thing, but before 1 could examine it, 

it was drawn slowly up, and there was 
about a peck of yams sticking to it. It 
went up through a hole which had been 
cut in the floor above, and presently came 
down again with a thump right among the 
potatoes. It was the most artful arrange- 
ment youever saw. The brick had about 
fifty holes drilled in it, and through each 
hole a sharpened ten-penny nail had been 
run, so that when the brick fell among the 
yams those nails stuck into every one they 
fell on. 

“T couldn’t help laughing at the smart 
dodge those Yankees had taken to get at 
the yams. I gently put my hand forward 
and caught hold of the rope. Pretty soon 
they began to draw on, and when it did 
not move I heard one fellow say: ‘Steady, 
boys; the brick’s hung insomething. Pull 
her steadily without jerking.’ They did 
pull steadily, and fairly lifted me from the 
‘floor. ‘No jerk; easy, boys, easy,’ the di- 
rector said, and they tugged away. I got 
pretty red in the face holding to the rope. 
I was afraid to let go, bécause I thought 
some of those spiked nails might strike 
me, in passing, I thought of my pocket 
knife, and hauled it out just as they were 
putting all their weight on the other.end 
of the rope. 

**T cut it in two, and the end shot back 
through the hole in the ceiling, and I could 
hear a rolling and tumbling on the floor 
above, showing that the sudden giving 
way Of the rope had had a disastrous effect. 
I heard another voice say: ‘There, now. 
I told youso. You've broken the rope. 
We've lost our brick, and to-morrow we'll 
be found out.’ ‘Can’t you see it? We 
might hook it up.’ Next I saw a long 
neck protruding through the hole, anda 
fellow peering down. Then I called out: 
‘If you trouble any more of those pota- 
toes, I’llshoot.’? That fellow’s head shot 
back through that hole just like a terrapin, 
and it was as still as death up there. 
hated to tell on them, because it was suc 
a sharp scheme of foraging on the enemy, 
but I had to. When the officers wen: up 
the next morning to examine the roo;, it 
took a long time to find the hole, bose 
Yankees had cut a hole about.a foos square 
through the floor, and it was donc so neat- 
ly that it took good eyes to discover 
it. That was where the officers’ yams went 
to. ” 
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GEN. WALKER, the Census Superintend- 
ent, has issued a statement giving the 
population of the various States and Ter- 
ritories. In some instances the figures are 
approximated, but they are very nearly 
correct. At the date when the census was 
taken, June last, the population of the 
United States was 50,152,559 and it would 
be safe now to add about 500,000 to these 
figures in making a calculation of the 
population January 1st. In looking over 
the returns it will be seen that New York 
leads all the States with a population of 
5,083,173. Pennsylvania follows with 4,- 
282,738 people; Ohio comes third with 3,- 
197,794, and is closely followed by Illinois 
with a population of 3,078,636. Missouri 
has 2,169,091, Indiana 1,978,858, Kentucky 
1,648,599, Iowa 1,624,463, and Michigan 
1,634,096. Nevada with 62,265 is the State 
of the smallest population, and Delaware's 
the next smallest, being 146,654. Colorado, 
the youngest of the States, had 194,649 
people when the census was taken. Of 
the Territories, Utah with 143,907 has the 
most people, and Dakota, without Mor- 
mons, has 134,502 people. The pepulation 
of Kansas is very nearly equal to that of 
South Carolina, that of the former being 
995,335 and of the latter 905,706. Both 
States have outstripped Maryland, whose 
population is only 935,135. 
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Rendveer Sankey, of Galveston, bought a 
bottle of five-dollar whiskey to assist him in 
the celebration of Christmas. The first pull 
he took from that demijohn was a very short 
one. He immediately appointed himself 
an investigation committee of one to find 
out what was the matter with the exhilarat- 
ing fluid and discovered that, besides con- 
taining about seventeen defunct army-sized 
cockroaches, there was also a small mouse 
that needed an inquest very bad. Sankey 
took that whiskey back where he got it 
from, and wanted his money back. The 
grocer handed him back $3. 

“ But I paid you $5 for the gallon.” 

“T know that,” responded the grocer, 
“but we gave you three-dollar whiskey all 
the same, We are not going to bankrupt 
ourselves by paying you back your $5, when 
you only get three-dollar whiskey. We are 
not rary, baa kind of business.” 

“ But don’t I owe you something more for 
all those cockroaches ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the grocer, with a magni- 
ficent wave of his hand. “You can keep the 
cockroaches and the mouse.’’ 

“Thanks,” said Sankey, bursting into 
tears and grasping the hand of the noble 
tradesman. “I am so glad youdidn’t make 
any mistake about that whiskey. If I find 
second-hand cockroaches and _ neglected 
mice in your three-dollar whiskey I might 
have found a pickled mule or some other 
bric-a-brac in the five dollar article,” and 
weeping copiously, Mr. Sankey bowed him- 
self out. 

This will explain why there was no egg- 
nog at the Sankey mansion on Galveston 
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‘YEARS ago the oyster did not figure to 
any extent in the finances of this country, 
but the time has arrived when that slippery, 
slimy little bivalve plays quite an import- 
ant part in our business transactions, Itis 
estimated that the oyster sales in New York 
this winter will reach $4,500,000, and that 
over three thousand five hundred persons 
are there employed in the trade. The ex- 
portation to European markets has also in- 
creased to such aa extent that perhaps one 





hundred thousand barrels will be shipped 
this season. 


HOW PROTECTION HAS WORKED. 





Mr. Thomas H. Dudley has written a 
pamphlet in reply to the one sent out some 
time since by Mr. Augustus Mongredien, 
and addressed to the Western Farmers of 
America. Mr. Dudley replies directly to 
Mr. Mongredien, and from what he says 
we take the following: 

“‘ A stranger in reading your book would 
naturally think we were in a deplorable 
condition, and fast going to ruin. You 
ought to have drawn a corresponding 
picture of England, so that we could have 
displayed them side by side, and compared 
one with the other—the United States go 
ing to destruction and ruin under its odi- 
ous tariff system, and England prospering 
and flourishing under your so-called free- 
trade. As you have failed to doit, you 
will pardon me if I make the attempt. 
For more than ten years you have been 
living under your so-called free trade 
system, and for more than ten years we 
have been living under our present tariff 
system. We, therefore, have a fair and 
square test of the workings of both systems 
for ten years and longer, but we will con- 
fine our comparison tothe last ten years. 
We have seen that during this period the 
balance of trade has been against. you 
every year. In1870 it was over two hun- 
dred and fifty-four mullions of dollars 
($254,000,000), and in 1879 it had grown 
to over five hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars ($547,000,000), and for the 
whole ten years the total’ amount reaches 
the enormous sum of four billion one 
hundred and sixty-four million six hundred 
and eighteen thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one dollars ($4,164,618,761.] Thatis, 
your people have had to buy from the 
people of other nations this much more 
than you have soll {o them. How has it 
been with the U ited States, with her 
trade, during tis period? In the year 
1879 the acounts standsthus: Our exports, 
$710,439,441; cur imports, $446,777,775; 
excess of exporis over imports, $264,661,- 
666. And for the last ten years our excess 
of exports dvcr our imports, $329,921,523. 
The balanc: of trade to this extent has 
been in our favor. In other words, we 
have soli this.much more than we have 
had to buy from foreign countries. After 
paying icreverything we have purchased 
abroa 1, we have left this amount of sur- 
plus, t csides all of our income; none of 
which has been used in purchasing foreign 
co nmodities. To this extent, then, we 
h.ve accumulated and increased our re- 
scurces, “We have seen what you lost 
curing the same period. 

Now, if there were two individuals do- 
ing business, the one taking in more than 
he was paying out, and the other paying 
out more than he was receiving, which 
would you say was doing the most pros- 
perous business? As between individuals, 
we would say that the one who was ac- 
cumulating was growing rich, while the 
other who was losing would be growing 
poor. Suppose we apply this principle to 
the dealings between the people of the 
United States and the people of England. 
It we do, which naticn has been the most 
prosperous or successful—England with 
her so-called free trade, or the United 
States, with her protective system? Let 
us have the matter still further. Prosper- 
ity in individuals generally shows itself, 
and, as individuals make what we call a 
nation, let us see which gives the most 
evidence of prosperity, England or the 
United States, during the past ten years. 
We, on our part, have paid off during this 
period, over five hundred millions of dol- 
lars of our national debt, and besides other 
improvements in houses, factories, public 
buildings, etc., have built and equipped 
and put into operation 39,653 miles of rail- 
road, at an expense of over one billion four 
hundred millions of dollars, costing more 
than twice as much as all the ves- 
sels that you have afloat in your mercan- 
tilenavy, and carrying ten times the mer- 
chandise, and worth to us in our 
inland commerce, and 
our country and its resources, a hun 
dred times move than all the navies in the 
world would be, if we owned them; and, 
during this period, we have increased in 
population and material wealth more than 
any nation on the earth, and to day, in in- 
telligence, and in everything that 1s em- 
braced in the term civilization, and that 
goes to constitute national greatness, stand 
second to none, and in the progress we 
have made are without an equal in history. 
So much for the abominable tariff which 
you aad your people hate so much. Do 
you not think we can stand this ruin a 
little while longer? During the last ten 
years I find you built about 3,200 miles of 
railroad, not quite half as many as were 
built in the United States during the last 
year. Will you tell us how much of your 
national debt you paid? What has been 
your increase in population and wealth? 
What progress have you made in civiliza 
tion and intelligence? Some, I hope. I 
leave you to give the figures.” 
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THAT FISHERY AWARD. 





The Officials of the Dominion Falsifying 
Returns so as to Swindle the United 
States. 





A very vigorous fight is taking place 
among our Canadian neighbors over the 
recent award in the Halifax Fishery Com- 
mission case, in which it isnow perfectly 
plain to everybody that this country was 
swindled out of $6,000,000 by deliberate 
falsification of statistics, and downright 
perjury. It seems that the documents of 
the Commission were placed in the hands 
of Prof. Hind, of Nova Scotia, for ana- 
lysis and indexing, and he discovered that 
some of the figures were forgeries, When 
the Professor, who seems to be an_honor- 
able man, became satisfied from the proofs 
before him that these frauds had been per- 
petrated, he sought to lay them before the 
Canadian Premier, but was snubbed. He 
next attempted to lay them before Lord 
Salisbury, and was again snubbed, and 
told that the American statistics were just 
as bad as the English, and that the Ameri- 
can representatives in the Commission 
would have discovered the forgeries if 
there had been any. In his last letter to 
the Governor-General, Prof. Hind briefly 
but very emphatically answers these two 
points, replying to the first that he did not 
find any falsifications in the United States 





in developing ‘ 
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oficial statistics, but that he did find en- 
ormous falsifications and forgeries in the 

British statistics, and that it was his duty 
to point them out to the authorities; and 
to the second that the artifices covered by 
the secret appendix were so skillfully 
worked out that it was impossible for 
Americans to detect the frauds without go- 
Ing through the details of some eighty 
volumes of trade and navigation returns 

covering twenty-six years, and even then, 
without the aid of the secret appendix, they 
would never be able to find out the most 
important frauds, -such, for instance, as the 
transformation of land animals into marine 
products, in the trade and navigation re- 
ports, 

Professor Hind follows this statement 
of the reason why the American Commis- 
sion could got discover the forgeries and 
falsification of figures with another that 
ought to make every decent Canadian hang 
his head with shame. He says: 


“When Americans dealt with rsons 
specially named by her gracious Majesty 
the Queen for the express purpose of 
friendly contention with them, they as- 
pool — moe dealing with gentle- 
1 Incapable of dishonest dealing as 
falsified fish-catch statistics,” , ° 


In‘ his closing letter to the Governor- 
General, Prof. Hind requests that he be 
officially summoned by the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries ‘‘to make good his 
statements and to point out additional 
frauds to which no allusion has yet been 
made,” indicating that the swindle is even 
a dirtier one than the charges mentioned 
above would gotoshow. Asthe Canadian 
Premier appears to be afraid to say any- 
thing in reply, itis pretty safe to conclude 
that the statements of Prof. Hind cannot 
be controverted. It therefore becomes the 
duty of the United States to inquire into 
and ascertain the exact facts, and if they 
bear out the charges of Prof. Hind against 
the Canadian officials, a demand should 
be made upon that government for a return 
of the Sum they have, by means of forgery 
and perjury, drawn from ,our treasury. 
There should be no shuffling about this, 
but a demand made for a return of the 
money stolen. 


The Irish Land League. 





The history of the Irish organization 
which now defiantly confronts the British 
Government, is but a brief one. The move- 
ment which has terminated in the Land 
League and its de facto government of 
Ireland, commenced in 1878. For several 
seasons prior to that year there had been a 
succession of short crops, and when the 
harvest again failed in 1878, the poorer 
orders of the tenantry, finding *themselves 
face to face with grim want, began to agitate 
for a reduction of rents to enable them to 
tide over the threatened crisis. The land- 
lords largely sympathized with them,’and 
hundreds of them remitted large percentages 
of their rental. The concessions made by 
the landlords, at the time, were applauded 
and gratefully received, 

There were those, however, who saw that 
the time was favorable for the establishment 
of a coercive policy, and among them 
Michael Davitt, now so well-known in con- 
nection with the Land League operations. 
In the month of April, 1879, he harangued 
the peasantry of county Mayo at Irishtown, 
and from this started the agitation which 
Parnell, Davitt and others have fanned, 
systematized and extended by means of the 
League all over Ireland. In August, 1879, 
a representative meeting of Irish farmers 
was held in the city of Dublin, which re- 
sulted in the consolidation of farmers’ clubs 
throughout Ireland and the formation of a 
body known as the “ Irish Farmers’ Union.” 
This first started the idea of a League and 
the adoption of a constitution fcr its govern- 
ment. To think was to act, and on 2Ist of 
October, 1879, the “Irish National Land 
League”. was formally constituted. By 
common consent, Mr. Parnell was called to 
the head of the organization, and a consider- 
able portion of the Catholic clergymen, like 
Fathers Behan ‘and Sheehey, actively en- 
gaged in aiding the movement. At the for- 
mation of the League, its objects were de- 
clared to be, “first, to bring about a reduc- 
tion of rack rents; second to facilitate the 
obtaining the ownership of the soil by the 
occupiers.” Having declared the purposes 
of the organization, the annexed resolution 
was passed : “That the objects of the League 
can best be attained by promoting organiza- 
tions among tenant farmers, by defending 
those who may be threatened with eviction 
for refusing to pay unjust rents, by facilita- 
ting the working of the Bright clauses of the 
Land act during the winter, and by obtain- 
ing such reforms in the law relating to land 
as will cnable every tenant to become the 
owner of his holding by paying a fair rent 
for a limited number of years.” 

Although the League has received no 
support from the Irish press, it has not been 
without the means, pecuniary or otherwise, 
to push forward its work, and now covers 
Ireland with its branches. Within the 
— year a new principle of agitation 

as bei adopted by the League, the ten- 
dency of which has been to give the move- 
ment a more decided character. This prin- 
ciple, so called, is the social excommunica- 
tion, better known as “ Boycotting,” of any 
and every man who enters upon a farm from 
which a tenant has been evicted for non- 
payment of rent, and a refusal to work in 
any capacity for a landlord. Such, in brief, 
is the history of the Irish Land League. 
The organization is virtually in possession 
of Ireland, and its leaders rule the masses 
with an iron hand. ‘They have rendered 
the legally established courts a nullity, cre- 
ated a government which usurps the fune- 
tions of regularly constituted authority, en- 
forced strict obedience from the people, and 
all this has been accomplished through the 
tyranny of an ostracism quite as terrible to 
brave as death. It only remains for the 
League to take one additional step to plunge 
Ireland into a revolutionary conflict with 
the British government. 
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Dr. CHARLES LYMAN, & veterinary sur- 
geon sent by Commissioner Le Duc to 
England, to examine into the causes which 
have led to the embargo on the importa- 
tion of American cattle, has made public 
his report. It is not quite settled wheth- 
er the animals condemned in England— 
and cut of the 11,000 examined in England 
only six have been condemned—are affect- 
ed with pleuro-pneumonia or bronchitis. 
The six animals condemned in Liverpool 
were traced to a place west of Buffalo,and 
five of them passed through Canada on the 
way to the seaboard. Prof. Lyman ad- 
vises Congress to adopt stringent laws \to 
check the spread of the disease, while not 
certain that. the disease exists. He esti- 
mates the loss to American cattle-dealers 
through the English restrictions at $2,250, - 
000, and intimates that Eastern men suffer 
most. 








THERE {is scarcely a person to be found who 
will not be greatly benefitted by athorough 
course of Kidney-Wort every spring. If you 
cannot prepare the dry buy the liquid. It has 
the same effcct.— Palladium, 
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OER THE HILLS 0 





J said, when a laddie o’ten, as I § 
Argyle, 

+ The way is sae rocky and steep, 
many 2 mile; 

Just leave me, and gang on youl 
no likely to miss.” 

Then my feyther stooped down 
gied me a tender bit kiss. 

«« Why, Donald,” he said, ‘‘be s 
mind o° the words that I sa 

A strong, stout heart and a stur 
the steepest brae.” 


«« Jt isna the steepness,”’ I said, “ 
wearifu’ lang.”’ 
+ Tut! tut! if your heart gics the 
will just hae to gang. 
Thiok, Donald o’mither and har 
up for your life; 

Step out to the sang you like bee 
bonnets o’Fife?’ 

Sing, lad, though you sing throu 
keep mind o’the words tha‘ 

A strong stout heart and a sturdy 
langest way. 


Then I said to my heart, “‘Gie 1 
ing, I walked orI ran; 

My feyther stepped, laughing, be 
ed me “‘ his bonnie brave m 

And eae, ere the storm-clouds | 
were safe at our ain firesid 

And feyther sat watching the 
cuddled close to his side. 


. “Donald,” he said, ‘“‘my dear 


wherever you stray, 
Keep mind—a strong heart and a 
o’er the steepest brae.” 


Now far from the bonnie Scotcl 
travelled full many a mile. 

Yet always, in trouble or sorrow, 
hills o’ Argyle, 

Say, ‘‘ Heart, gie the order for 
up the ould‘ Bonsets 0’ 7: 

And thenI set dourly and bravel 
mountains o'life, 

For the thought o*° my feyther is 
ald,” I hear him say, 

«‘ Keep mind—a strong heart and 
o'er the steepest brae.”’ 

—Harper 





COW’S TEET 





Ignorance Stalking Throw 





A couple of Third War 
each other on the sidewalk 
morning as they were stal 
places of business, and one 
who resides on Van Burens 
other, a Jackson-street ma 
any front teeth on their uf 
Jackson-street man was a | 
at the question, as there ha 
said about cows, but replie 

‘‘ Why, of course they hi 
on their upper jaw; how c 
off grass if they hadn’t?” 

The Van Buren-street 
was not a question of 
question of fact; and if 
street man did not know 
had front teeth on the upp 
he ought to say so. ‘‘I di 
for your opinion,” he said 
you knew.” 

The Jackson-street man» 
tled at this, and replied wit 
He said if he had a child t 
who would ask such a qu 
he should be afraid the chi 

“You would?” 

‘*T certainly stould.” 

“‘Then,” said the Van B 
‘as it is such a simple que 
you can tell me whether 
front teeth on their upper - 
they have not.” 

“Why, of course tney h: 

‘“«They have, eh?” 

o Yeas 

“*T’ll bet you $10 they h: 
Van Buren-street citizen, p 
of bills, and peeling off a 
and shaking them at his n 
up or shut up.” 

‘* There is some infernal 
thing,” said the other su 
might have known 1t, too, 
asked me such an infernal 
tion.” 

**No catch at all about 
other, ‘‘if cows have got 
their upper jaws the $10 is 
haven’t, the money is 
could be fairer than that 

But still the Jackson str 
ed. it was barely possible 
not have any front teeth 
jaws. He remembered, th 
biting off grass always th 
outward, while a horse n 
jerking his nose inward. H 
at how near he had come t 
ized, but he did not like 
The two were then near th 
the corner of Jackso1 
gan streets, and the 
man was sure that a butch 
for certain whether or not 
teeth on their upper jaws 
open the door and said to 

‘* Linehan, lrave cows g¢ 
their upper jaws?” 

Linehan was running a: 
roast of beef, but he stop; 
in astonishmen:, and said, 

‘* Have cows got front t 
per jaws?” 

“* Cows?” 

ce Yes?” 

** Got front teeth on the 

se Yes. ” 

“‘Upon my word I don’ 

** Yoy don’t know?” 

‘No. You see Il buy 1 
quarter at the slaughter bh 
have anything to do with 
I can find out for you whe 

**I wish you would.” 

So the Jackson-street 
docr, and rejoined his ne 
two walked along withou' 
A milk wagon was seen 
street, and it was resol 
driver and ask him the ¢ 
popularly supposed that n 
or less familiar with cc 
Buren-street citizen cleare 
yelled, ‘‘ Hello!” The | 
up, and said: 

“Go ahead with your t 
any water or chalk in tha‘ 
you the whole of it.” 

The citizens told him to 
had no intention of testin, 
only wanted to know if 
teeth on their upper jaws. 

The milkman looked a 
minute, and then whippec 
and drove off, mentioning 
fool that they were. U; 
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O'ER THE HILLS O° ARGYLE. 





said, when a laddie o’ten, as I gaed o’ the hills 0’ 
le, 

“ snuee sae rocky and steep, I am weary this 
many & mile; 

Just leave me, and gang on yoursel’; the road I'm 
no likely to miss.” 

Then my feyther stooped down wi’ a langh, and 
gied me a tender bit kiss. 

“Why, Donald,” he said, **be a man, and keep 
mind o* the words that I say, 

A strong, stout heart and a sturdy step gang o’er 
the steepest brae.” : 


« Jt isna the steepness,” I said, ‘ but the way is sae 
wearifu’ lang.”’ 

«Tut! tut! if your heart gies the order, your body 
will just hae to gang. 

Thiok, Donald o’mither and hame, and dinna give 
up for your life; 

Step out to the sang you like best—‘ Here’s to the 
bonnets o’Fife?’ 

Sing, lad, though you sing throngh your tears, and 
keep mind o’the words that I say, 

A strong stout heart anda sturdy step win o’er the 
langest way. 


Then I said to my heart, “‘Gie the order.” Sing- 
ing, I walked orI ran; 

My feyther stepped, laughing, beside me, and call- 
ed me “‘ his bonnie brave man.”’ 

And eae, ere the storm-clouds had gathered, we 
were safe at our ain fireside, 

And feyther sat watching the snaw-drifts, wi’me 
cuddled close to his side. 

«‘ Donald,” he said, ‘“‘my dear laddie, no matter 
wherever you stray, 

Keep mind—a strong heart and a sturdy step gang 
o’er the steepest brae.” 


Now far from tke bonnie Scotch Highlands, I’ve 
travelled full many a mile. 

Yet always, in trouble or sorrow, I think o’er the 
hills o’Argyle, 

Say, ‘‘ Heart, gie the order for marching!” strike 
up the ould‘ Bonsets o’ Tife,” 

And thenI set dourly and bravely my face to the 
mountains o'life, 

For the thought o° my feyther is wi’me; and ‘‘Don- 
ald,” I hear him say, 

“ Keep mind—a strong heart and sturdy step gang 
o’er the steepest brae.” 

—Harper’s Young Peopie. 








COW’S TEETH. 





Ignorance Stalking Through the Land. 





A couple of Third Ward citizens met 
each other on the sidewalk last Monday 
morning as they were starting for their 
places of business, and one of them, a man 
who resides on Van Buren street, asked the 
other, a Jackson-street man, if cows had 
any front teeth on their upper jaw. The 
Jackson-street man was a little astonished 
at the question, as there had been nothing 
said about cows, but replied promptly. 

“Why, of course they have front teeth 
on their upper jaw; how could they bite 
off grass if they hadn’t?” 

The Van Buren-street man said it 
was not a question of logic, but a 
question of fact; and if the Jackson- 
street man did not know whether cows 
had front teeth on the upper jaw or not 
he ought to say so. ‘‘I did not ask you 
for your opinion,” he said, “‘I ask2d if 
you knew.” 

The Jackson-street man was a little net- 
tled at this, and replied with some warmth. 
He said if he had a child three years old 
who would ask such a question as that, 
he should be afraid the child was an idiot 

“You would?” 

“‘T certainly should.” 

‘“‘Then,” said the Van Buren-street man 
“‘as it is such a simple question, of course 
you can tell me whether cows have got 
front teeth on their upper jaws or whether 
they have not.” 

‘‘Why, of course tney have.” 

““They have, eh?” 

“pen.” 

“‘T’ll bet you $10 they haven’t,” said the 
Van Buren-street citizen, pulling out aroll 
of bills, and peeling off a couple of fives 
and shaking them at his neighbor. ‘‘ Put 
up or shut up.” 

“There is some infernal catch about this 
thing,” said the other suspiciously; ‘‘I 
might have known 1t, too, the minute you 
asked me such an infernally idiotic ques 
tion.” 

‘*No catch at all about it,” replied vhe 
other, ‘‘if cows have got front teeth on 
their upper jaws the $10 is yours. If they 
haven't, the money is mine. Nothing 
could be fairer than that, could there?’ 

But still the Jackson street man hesitat’ 
ed. It was barely possible that cows did 
not have any front teeth on their upper 
jaws. He remembered, then, that cows iw 
biting off grass always threw their noses 
outward, while a horse nipped it off by 
jerking his nose inward. He was astonished 
at how near he had come to being victim- 
ized, but he did not like to come down. 
The two were then near the meat market at 
the corner of Jackson and Michi- 
gan streets, and the Jackson street 
man was sure that a butcher would know 
for certain whether or not cows had front 
teeth on their upper jaws; so he pushed 
open the door and said to the proprietor. 

‘* Linehan, lrave cows got front teeth on 
their upper jaws?” . 

Linehan was running a skewer through 4 
Toast of beef, but he stopped, looking up 
in astonishmen:, and said, ‘‘ What?” ¢ 

‘* Have cows got front teeth on their up. 
per jaws?” 

“Cows?” 

e Yes?” 

“‘Got front teeth on their upper jaws?” 

ec Yes. ” 

“‘Upon my word I don’t know?” 

“* Yoy don’t know?” 

“No. Yousee I buy my beef by the 
quarter at the slaughter house, and don’t 
have anything to do with the heads. But 
IT can find out for you when I go over.” 

“*T wish you would.” 

So the Jackson-street man closed the 
door, and rejoined his neighbor, and the 
two walked along without saying a word. 
A milk wagon was seen coming up the 
Street, and it was resolved to hail the 
driver and ask him the question, as it is 
popularly supposed that milkmen are more 
or less familiar with cows. The Van 
Buren-street citizen cleared his throat and 
yelled, ‘‘ Hello!” The milkman reined 
up, and said: 

“Go ahead with your tests. If you find 
any water or chalk in that milk I'll give 
you the whole of it.” 

The citizens told him to be calm, as they 
had no intention of testing his milk, but 
only wanted to know if cows had front 
teeth on their upper jaws. 

The milkmin looked at them about a 
minute, and then whipped up his horses 
and drove off, mentioning some kind of a 
fool that they were. Up on Wisconsin 





street they saw another milkman, deliver- 
ing milk, and overtaking him they explain- 
ed the dispute. He smiled pityingly upon 
their ignorance, and said: 

‘*Of course cows have front teeth on 
their upper jaws—a driveling idiot ought 
to know that much. A cow would be a 
handsome looking object without any 
front teeth in her upper jaw, wouldn’t 
she?” 

‘I’ve concluded to take that bet of 
yours,” said the Jackson-street man to the 
other. ‘‘Come, now, down with your 
dust. Put up or shut up.” 

‘*Why did’t you do it, then, waen you 
had a chance? I never claimed to know 
whether a cow had front teeth on her up- 
per jaw or not; I only thought I had read 
so somewhere, and asked to see if you 
knew about it for certain. But now that 
the thing is settled, there is nothing to bet 
on as I can sce.” 

“OQ, of course not,” said the Jackson 
street man, sarcastically, ‘‘of course not.” 

Just then Mr. Clark, of the Newhall 
House happened along, and as the milk- 
man picked up his lines and drove off, the 
Van Buren-street man asked Mr. Clark if 
he knew anything about cows. Mr. Clark 
said he did, having formerly been a farmer 
and a cattle buyer. ‘ 

‘‘ Well,” said the Van Buren streeter, 
‘do you know I got the queerest idea in 
my head this morning about cows that a 
man ever had. Somehow or other I got 
an idea that cows had no front teeth on 
their upper jaw; and I actually offered to 
bet ten dollars with this man thatsuch was 
the case. I don’t see what possessed me.” 

“‘ Weil, if you had bet you would have 
won the money,” said Mr. Clark. 

«« What!’’ exclaimed both the citizens to- 
gether. 

“‘T say if you had bet you would have 
won the money, for cows have no front 
teeth on their upper jaws.” 

‘‘ Sweet spirit hear my prayer,” said the 
Van Buren:street citizen, as he brought out 
his roll, and peeled off the two fives again 
and shook them at the Jackson-street man, 
who turned away with a sickly smile and 
said he could not be always pulling out his 
money! 

Ignorance seems to be stalking through 
the land like a Kansas grasshopper on 
stilts.—Peck’s Sun. 

A Discriminate Reader. 

Under the above heading the Agricultur- 
al Gazette (London) prints the following 
letter from a correspondent who signs 
himself ‘‘ Rustic Noodle,” but whose re- 
flections, though couched in homely 
phraseology, are yet both ‘‘cute” and 
acute. 

‘‘T always read your paper, and I laugh 
to think sometimes what a many different 
tales you tell in the course of the year. 
There is a difference between people up 
your way and down‘here. Folk up your 
way goes in strong for following the wind, 
blow from where it may. Sometimes you 
are all for this, and sometimes all for that. 
A little while ago you were hot and strong 
for market gardening, and then we poor 
blind creatures down here were fools, you 
as good as said, not to do more in that 
line. Then you dropped that topic, and 
wired in the week after upon something 
else; and so you goon rattling away all 
the year around, never stopping nor look- 
ing back, and eating more of your own 
words ina month than we do*down here 
in alifetime. More than once I have heard 
you say—write, I mean—‘I don’t care a 
toss for consistency; I’m for writing what 
runs in my head at the time.’ Down here 
we weigh our words too much I admit,and 
when our heads are empty, which is pretty 
much the case with us, and we have noth- 
ing in our knowledge boxes worth writing 
down, why, then, we don’t write anything 
down. That's the difference between peo 
ple up your way and us. There’s no of 
fense, sir, in this, I hope, for I was think- 
ing of you last night for three hours right 
off, by the fireside, when they all thought I 
was only smoking my pipe. And I can 
see plainly that you are right. Once upon 
a time a sower went forth to sow, and sow 
ing, sir, is your business. It is ours to see 
after the weeding of the crop what comes 
up. You sow the best you can, that I am 
sureon. You must go to market for seed, 
same as other folk; and no doubt you lays 
hold of the best you can find, and selects 
itsame as wedo. If there’s tares in what 
you sows, that ain’t your fault. They are 
there by nature, as we read in Scripture. 
So, sir, when folks up your way shoots off 
what runs in their heads at the moment, 
and there ain’t nothing there but maggots 
at that particular time, folk down here 
ought not to blame ’em, but to wait with 
patience for something useful. I can see 
plainly your business is to keep on sowing. 
Any donkey that brays down here can see 
that you can’t put out a public notice say- 
ing ‘ nothing to sow this week.’ We look 
for the Agricultural Gazette once every 
seven days, whether or no, and we like the 
pithy bits better than the long yarns. A 
heavy cargo is more than we can get rid 
of atatime. One lecture a week is like 
Sunday’s sermon—as much as most can 
swallow. At this time of year, when the 
meetings and shows.are on, I can remem- 
ber some years back thinking it my duty 
as a subscriber to the paper, to bolt down 
as much as made me feel as if I had swal- 
lowed a hay-stack. At this present time 
I've altered my ideas, and think it my duty 
to stop short of perusing every word you 
may please to indite at a busy season. 
And so, sir, in conclusion, I take up my 
pen at thistime of the year, towards its 
close, to thank you for all favors. I owe 
you, on the whole, many a pound, and 
whenever I have found you travelling on 
a road that would have led me astray, I 
have always had sense enough to see it. 
‘Walker!’ I say to myself sometimes, sit- 
ting by my fireside at night; ‘that advice 
were not concockited for our parish.’ 
When I puts on my considering cap and 
lights up after a hardish day’s over, I sees 
things like a flash; and then, sir, 1 can see 
what your mission is. I can see you are in 
a coach that will never turn over. It would 
take me some time to work off what's in 
my mind at this periodic annual, ‘so I will 
wind up with this observation, coupled 
with thanks and compliments of the com- 
ing season. Head crops, like field crops, 





press is a patent combined finishing ma- 
chine, with a Boby’s screen fitted to it. I 
heard a man say that the two greatest liars 





of the age were Press and Pulpit. That 
man, sir, was a fool.” 
A Broker’s Romance. 
It is a very touching incident. We 


heard a Southern editor telling it on an 
elevated train yesterday, and he was in a 
great hurry to get home and put it in his 
paper and make an affidavit that it was 
true. The scene of the romance opens in 
a palatial mansion in New York. A lady 
sits in a parlor filled with the most costiy 
luxuries. Diamonds as big as filberts 
glitter in her ears. Lace costing $36 per 
yard almost hides the color of her dress 
from sight. A clock costing $18,000 strik- 
es the hour of 4 P. M. At this moment 
her husband rushes into the house, pale, 
haggard, suspenders broken, hat bunged 
up and his boots all mud. 

‘‘Have you—have you caught the epi- 
zootic?” she gasps as she starts up. 

‘Oh! wife, we are busted—ruined— 
gone up—smashed flat as a shingle!” he 
moaned in reply. 

‘* How?” 

“T invested $73,000 in the Crooked 
River railroad at 98 and it has declined to 
4! Jay Gould has bought and consolidated 
it! We must leave this palace and all 
these luxuries and works of art and take 
two fourth-story rooms over in Brooklyn.” 

She laughed merrily gnd long. Had 
the sudden news crazed her? He thought 
it had; but he was green. She left the 
room for a moment and returned with 
a pillow-case containing $200,000 in green. 
backs. 

** Let the Crooked River railroad crook 
away!” she laughed as she emptied the 
money at his feet. ‘‘ You have given me 
this money during the past five years, a 
few thousand dollars at a time, to buy 
little articles of toilet. I had saved it up 
to get me a pair of stockings for Sunday, 
but cheerfully hand it over to my good 
husband to set him on his pins. Take it, 
my darling, and if you can get a whack at 
Jay Gould bite him hard, and I’ll back you 
with the $50,000 I had laid away to send 
to the heathen on Christmas!” 


They embraced. All was joy and peace. 
— Wall Street Daily News. 


A New Code for Railroads. 





A newspaper published down in the 
coal regions of Pennsylvania suggests a 
new code of railway rules, from which we 
make some extracts: 

There shall be three classes of trains— 
first, second, and third—and they shall 
have right of way in the order named. 

The first class shall consist of coal trains 
only. They shall have the preference 
over everything else. 

The second class includes mail, construc- 
tion, and mixed trains, 

The third class consists of passenger 
trains—way, accommodation, and express. 

No passenger train shall leave a station 
until at least five coal trains have passed it. 

Trains must run on time when an ex- 
cursion or the president’s special car is on 
the road. On such occasions all regular 
lines will be delayed one hour. 

No female will be allowed in the mail 
car. 

No smoking cars or water tanks will be 
allowed on trains which have a parlor-car 
attached. For any of these luxuries the 
passengers must pay fifty cents. 


A lamp upside down on an engine sig. 
nifies that the fireman is drunk—the 
smoke stack upside down that the engineer 
is drunk—and an engine upside down de- 
notes that a rail was up. 


Seven toots of the whistle denotes that 
there isa calfon the track The fireman 
will go out on the pilot and attach two 
green flags to it’s tail. The calf will then 
run as an extra. If he don’t make schedule 
time call the coroner. 

When a baggage-master acts as a con. 
ductor, he must put on airs—two airs if on 
a regular train, and three airs if on an ex- 
tra. 

Before leaving the station, the conductor 
must call out the name of the last station 
passed, and each passenger must name the 
place he came from. 

On arriving ata station the conductor 
and engineer will go into the telegraph 
office and write home to their families. 
They will stay there until they know their 
train is behind time. They will then run 
back to the next station. 

Each passenger may ask seven questions 
of the conductor between each two sta» 
tions. Thecosductor must auswer these 
questions civilly, without swearing or 
looki g mad. 

The uniform of conductors shall here- 
after consist of a seamless sack, the mouth 
to be strapped around the neck like a mail 
bag. The conductor shall have his hands 
tied behind him and wear a gag in his 
mouth. ffe shall carry an iron safe on his 
back, the key of which shall be kept at 
headquarters.” When ten-cent fares are 
paid on the train the passenger 
shall be charged one dollar. The ten cents 
may be recovered, but the dollar goes to 
the conductor or the company, whichever 
is the smartest. 

The passenger must punch his own 
ticket, and put it in the safe. He shall 
then tell the conductor where he was born, 
and where he expects to die when he goes 
to. If the conductor is sassy he must 
also be punished. 

Attheend of every trip the conductor 
must make a written report of the num- 
ber of cars, number, color, and age of 
passengers, together with any accidents, 
deaths, or births which may have occur- 
ed 

On arriving at the end of his route the 
conductor shall be stripped and searched 
with a toothpick, nail-brush, and fine- 
comb, to see that he has no tickets conceal- 
ed about him. i 

The supervisor must make a daily in- 
spection of the track. This can usually be 
done best from the smoking car of a pis- 
senger train. 

Foremen must, before each annual in- 
spection, have the roads swept, the ends 
| of all the ties sandpapered, the faces of all 
embankments shaved, and all fences and 
telegraph poles whitewashed. 

For repairing the track, select the time 





require threshing and dressing, and the | when traius ae most due. Stop work 





for thirty minutes before and after the 
arrival ofeach train. Better sacrifice your 
own time than the lives of the company’s 
employes. 

Foremen must see to the gathering of all 
perishable crops along the road, such as 
melons, peaches, etc., Quail, rabbits, etc., 
should be attenled to in season, 

An accurate account must be kept of all 
oil, waste, cinders, cigar-stumps, and 
empty bottles gathered on the road-bed, 
andthe foremen shall every year send a 
report of the same to the supervisor. 

po as en a, 
VARIETIES. 





Hap DocumenTARY Evipence.—Stebbins 
left his night-key in his other pants when he 
went down to headquarters to see how the 
returns were coming in, and when he reached 
home at 2 A. M., and spent half an hour ex- 
perimenting with his button-hook in the key- 
hole, he concluded he was at the wrong 
house. Hailinga passing policeman, he in- 
quired: 

“Know Stebbins? o—(’ic) old Zach Steb- 
bins?” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered the policeman, recog- 
nizing him. 

** Know where he lives?”’ 

* Certainly.” 

“ Well, ’f’ou’ll just sh-(’ic) show where old 
Zach Stebbins 1- (’ic) lives, 1 ? 

“Pll show you where he lives, you good- 
for-nothing brute,’? came s voice from the 
Louse, when Stebbins dismissed the police- 
man with: 

‘Much ’blige, m’ frien’—but the dou-(’ic) 
dou’ful distric’s heard from n’s goin’ f’r me 
by a’ (‘ic) increased majority. ’Rah f’r——!’’ 

Stebbins was leaning heavily against the 
door, when it was suddenly opened by Mrs. 
Stebbins, and the enthusiastic outburst cut 
short by his falling headlong into the hall. 
Mrs. Stebbins used him for a door-mat tor 
about two minutes, and then, in the exuber- 
ance of her wrath, shouted: 

“Zachariah Stebbins, you are an old fool.”’ 

‘* Mizzes Stebbins,” said*Mr, Stebbins, get- 
ting on his feet and steacying himself by 
clinging to Mrs, Stebbins’s night ulster, ‘lem 
-(’ic) lemme co’grash’laish yer. Although 
we ha-(’ic) haven’t agreed for years, I’m g’ 
(ic) ‘pared to second the motion. I ama 
fool ’in doush you f’ (’ic) forget it. I’ve got 
the documentary evidence to prove it, Mizzes 
Stebbins; I (ic) ’'ve got the documentary 
evidence to prove it.” 

‘What's that, you say?’’ 

*‘ You said I was a foo-(’ic) ool, n’I say 
I’ve got the documentary evy'dence to prove 
at”? 

‘‘ What do you mean by documentary evi- 
dence, Zachariah Stebbins, say?”’ ' 

‘““My marriage c’tificate, M’ (ic) Mizzes 
Stebbins; my marriage c’tificate, madam.”’ 

Stebbins was fined $50 a month alimony at 
the subsequent proceedings. 








Not even a lawyer, however skilful in cross- 
examination, can make a witness tell the 
truth, provided the witness wishes to evade 
it. It is impossible to put a question in such 
exact language that it will demand the desir- 
ed answer. It was necessary on a certain oc- 
casion in court, to compel a witness to testify 
as tothe way a Mr. Smiih treated his horse. 
“¢ Well, sir,”’ said the lawyer with a sweet and 
winning smile—a smile intended to drown all 
suspicion as to ulterior purposes—“ how does 
wr. Smith generally ride a horse?” The wit- 
ness looked up, innocently, and replied: 
‘ Generally a-straddle, sir,I believe.’‘ The 
lawyer asked again: ‘‘ But, sir, what gait 
does he ride??? The imperturbable witness 
answered: ‘‘ He never rides any gate at all, 
sir, but Ihave seen his boys ride every gate 
on the farm.””? The lawyer saw he was on the 
track of a Tartar, and his next question was 
very insinuating: ‘‘ How does Mr. Smith ride 
when he is in company with others? I de- 
mand a clear answer?” ‘ Well, sir,’’ said the 
witness, ‘‘ he keeps up with the rest, if his 
horse is able to, or if not he falls behiad.” 
The lawyer was by this time almost beside 
himself, and asked: ‘‘ And how does he ride 
when re is alone?” ‘I don’t know,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘I was never with him whenhe was 
alone,’”’ and there the case dropped. 





A MAN formerly of considerable note in the 
journalistic and literary world, whose renown 
has since been clouded by the notoriety of a 
great scandal, was at a crowded evening 
party in New York some years ago, standing 
in an upstair-corridor. To him a lady, in a 
magnificent dress and sparkling with jewels, 
came with great eagerness, Though she was 
unknown to him, he naturally supposed she 
hed recognized him by the light of his geni- 
us, yshining on his Hyperion brow, or knew 
him by reputation. He was therefore pre- 
pared to receive her with smiles. ‘Are you 
the waiter?’ she demanded. ‘‘ No!’ retort 
ed he, with looks of thunder, “‘are yon the 
chambermaid?”’ and he darted downstairs. 





Nortarne in the world is so strong as a fix- 
ed habit, good or bad. The seaman cannot 
sleep soundly on shore, because he misses the 
tossing of the ship and the roaring of the 
wind. We heard lately of a forlorn widow who 
the third night after her husband’s death sat 
at the window watching the stars with sleep- 
less eyes. At last her thoughts, sad and 
weary, broke into a soiiloquy—‘ This try- 
ing to get to sleep,’’ she said, ‘‘without a 
quarrel of some kind isso new thatI can’t 
stand it.”” Just then two men under her 
window fell to fighting. She watched the 
conflict to the end, then quietly undressed, 
saying, ‘‘ That’s kind of homelike,’’ andin a 
few minutes was fast asleep. 





A Boston lady who went to join herj hus- 
band in his new Western home was surprised 
to find that among the young ladies of the 
place he had the reputation of being “the 
meanest man that ever was.’’? Wishing to 
know the reason, she asked a bevy of damsels 
one day, when one of them spitefully rep ied: 
“ Because he came out here looking spruce 
and young, and went on till all the girls got 
interested in him, and then up and sent for 
you! And that was the first we knew he was 
married! Mean? I guess so!” 





THERE is a great deal of interesting conver- 
sation going overthe telephone wires, if you 
havethe machine open and listen. The mes- 
sage of a fond mother, whose cherub had 
eaten a watermelon orso too much, and a gen. 
tleman who had sent home a large red-fish 
for dinner, got mixed yesterday. First voice 
—What shall I do about the baby? Second 
yoice—Scrape all the scales off him, cut him 
open and have,him dressed nicely for dinner 
with caper sauce. Ain’t he a whopper? 





THE minister stopped at a house on tbe 
South Side last week, and sought to improve 
the time by giving an eight-year-old boy an 
instructive lesson in morality. ‘‘ My boy,’’ 
said the minister, ‘I have lived 45 years, and 


have never used tobacco in any form, nor 


told alie, nor uttered an oath, nor played tru- 
ant, nor—” “Gimminy crickets!’ interrupt- 
ed the lad, “‘ yer ain’t had any fun at all, have 
ye?” 





Chaff. 


A hen always knows the man who robs her 
nest, for she is always laying for him. 


Little Carrie G said she liked sea- 
bathing, ‘‘only her mouth leaked and let in 
the salt water.’’ 


The girl who was courted by a spruce yeung 
lawyer said she liked to be protected by the 
strong arm of the law. 


The first time a white man sees an English 
railway coach, he thinks he has struck a 
traveling American photograph car, on rails. 


When a hornet getsdown a man’s back he 
doesn’t begin to know language enough to do 
the situation justice. But the man doeen’t 
live who won’t try it, all the same. 


Mistress—‘‘ Bridget, didn’t you hear me 
call?’ “ Bridget—‘‘ Yis, mum; but ye towld 
me the other day niver to answer ye back—and 
I didn’t.” 


The worst case of favoritism on record is 
that of a youth whose mother put a larger 
mustard plaster on his younger brother than 
she did on him. 


At the ball: Grace (whispering)—‘ What 
lovely boots your partner’s got, Mary.” 
Mary (ditto)—** Yes, unfortunately he shines 
at the wrong end.” 


A yonng lady was asked recently which 
she preferred of two brothers. She re- 
sponded: ‘‘WhenI am witheither of them, 
I prefer the other.” 


An exchange speaks of ‘“‘a policeman who 
shot a drunken man who tried to escape in 
hind leg.’”? The policeman isto be commend- 
ed. hen a drunken man tries to escape in 
the hind leg he deserves to be shot. 


The clergymen in a certain town, asthe cus- 
tom is, having published the bans of matri- 
mony between two persons, was followed by 
the clerk’s reading the hymn beginning with 
these words: ‘‘ Deluded souls, that dream of 
heaven!”? 


**T apologize for saying you could not open 
your mouth without pnttiog your foot in it,” 
said.the editor, sternly regarding the horse- 
whip she held over her head. ‘‘I solemnly 
assure yon that whenI said it I had no idea 
of the size of your foot.’’ 


In the sweet, balmy, delicious happiness of 
love’s first young dream, a youth will not only 
insist on cracking walnuts for his girl, but in 
picking out the goodies aswell. Two years 
after they are married he will not evenlet her 
have the nut-cracker until -he is through. 
Girls, get married. 


There is a youth, who, everytime he wishes 
to get a glimpse of his sweet-heart, cries, 
“ Fire!’ directly under her window. In the 
alarm of the moment she plunges her head 
out of the window and inquires ‘ where?” 
when he poetically pats himself on the bosom, 
and exclaims, ‘‘ Ere, my Carolina.”’ 


Che Household. 


A QUESTION FOR DICUSSION. 





























The members of an Ohio county grange 
have been discussing the question ‘‘ What 
portion of the proceeds of the farm ought 
the wife to have?” and also, should she be 
expected to do chores oytside the house. 
The report does not include the decision 
at which the members arrived, and indeed 
such decision would be of little abstract 
value; none whatever, except as showing 
the popular sentiment on the subject. 


But of these two topics, one at least is of 
considerable interest and importance to 
farmers’ wives, and thatis, what propor- 
tion of their joint labor ought the husband 
to allow to his wife. Her work in the 
house is as essen‘ial and necessery as_ his 
labor out of duo.s, for neither could be 
conveniently or profitably carried on with- 
out the other. Uader this supposition, she 
is certainly entitled to a sum, which must 
vary according to circumstances, for her 
personal expenditure. But alltoo often, 
the ‘‘ with all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow” is a dead-letter pledge in the murri- 
age covenant, and matters are conducted 
on the basis of ‘‘ what’s yours is mine, and 
what’s mine is my own.” Generally speak- 
ing, the husband takes upon himself the 
entire management of financial matters, 
purchasing supplies, selling crops and ex- 
pending the proceeds of his own and his 
wife’s united toil, very much as he pleases, 
and without recognizing her right to any 
share in such disposal, while her pocket 
book is as empty as a last year’s bird’s 
nest; indeed, in a chronic state of empti 
ness. If the matter is presented to the 
masculine ‘‘ head centre” for his consid- 
eration, he will probably say, ‘‘Oh, I get 
everything for the house; she don’t need 
any money,” never pausing to reflect on 
the injustice of the thing, or what his re- 
flections would be were the cases reversed. 
There are seores of farmers’ wives who 
don’t have a five dollar bill ‘‘all their 
own,” as children say, from the first of 
January till the next New Year’s Day. 
Yet how she works!—from early to late; 
never ceasing unless exhausted nature ut- 
terly refuses to furnish the motive power. 
What man would work as she does for her 
reward? Many a gitl who was earning a 
comfortable snpport for herself; whose 
earnings enabled her to dress herself neat- 
ly and nicely, and who subscribed to 
Harper or Scribner, or both, has married, 
and in a few years had all her ambition 
and aspirations crushed, lost her womanly 
pride, and degenerated into a dowdy anda 
drudge, simply because her husband could 
not understand that she could occasionally 
entertain wants not comprised in a bill of 
groceries,or compassed by a dozen yards of 
calico. 


There are others who seem to recognize 
in women a natural inaptitude for expend- 
ing money judiciously, and therefore at- 
tend to all disbursements themselves. I’de 
hate toackaoowledge that I had married a 
woman who was incapable of superintend- 
ing her household expenditures; and in- 
stead of assuming her prerogative, wou'd 
teach her how to exercise it. I have in 
mind a farmer who allows his wife to do 
the ‘‘ trading ” after this fashion: She se- 
lects the goods, and has the bill made out, 
then sits down patiently and waits until 
‘‘he”’ comes in, . Then, in presence of the 
merchant, his clerks, »nd any customers 
who may chance to be present, the bill is 
inspected, and upon their listening ears 
fall often the query ‘‘ What’s this?) What 
do you want this for?” or ‘‘I ain’t going 
to spend money for any such trash as 
that!” (exception was once made to a paper 
of darning needles, on the ground thatonly 
one could be used at a time, . therefore 
more was unnecessary); the wife mean- 
while meekly submitting to this wholesale 
revision and public criticism of her selec: 
tions. This is not a fancy sketch; I have 
been an indignant spectator of the scene 
more than once. 

Acccording to my view of ‘‘ women’s 
rights,” since the wife’s work is no slight 
factor in her husband’s success, she is: en 
titled to a certain amount of ‘spending 
money ” or ‘‘ pin money,” over and above 


the food and clothing which in common 
with his own, are paid for from the com 

mon fund,—and which shall be hers to ex- 
pend in whatever way seems good in her 
sight. Let such a sum equal the amount 
expended for tobacco or cigars, if her hus- 
band uses either, and many wives would 
come into an income which would be to 
them a small fortune. 

‘“Them’s my sentiments.” Ladies, give 


us yours, 
BEATRIX. 
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EARLY OR LATE ? 





While E. L. Nye advocates the ‘“‘Go 
West, young man, and grow up with the 
country ” theory, and A. H. J. advises the 
matrimonially inclined to take prudent 
thought for the suitable housing of the 
household Lares and Penates, permit a 
third party to suggest that whether early 
or late, the only happy union is that in 
which an element enters as prime factor, 
which has not yet been mentioned by 
either. Whether in the Western “ dug- 
out,” or where full-handed Plenty scatters 
her gifts, that element must come or else 
—‘‘ who enters here leaves happiness be- 
hind.” Heaven-born, sincere, undying 
affection must be the foundation on which 
the superstructure of married life is reared. 
Both may say, however, that the existence 
of such an affection, like the denominator 
of a decimal fraction, 1s always understood, 
but unfortunately this is not necessarily 
the case. 

A large proportion of the marriages 
which begin beneath the floral wedding 
bell and end in a divorce court,. are 
contracted when the parties are too 
young to comprehend the importance 
of the step they are taking, too thoughtless 
to reflect on the solemn significance of the 
vow “‘till death do us part.” It is sel- 
dom the case that the girl who won a 
young man’s fancy at nineteen, would be 
his choice ten, or even five years later; and 
“‘Sweet Sixteen,” who fancies herself 
“awfully in love’ with Gustavus Adol- 
phus at the mature age indicated by her 
name, will be the first to laugh at her own 


‘| infatuation when she has once rounded the 


corner of twenty-five. With added years 
comes better knowledge of the require- 
ments of one’s own nature, and a keener 
insight into human nature, bringing with 
it the power of judging whether within 
another will be found those qualities which 
will command our respect, our admiration, 
and, most essential of all, our love. It is 
often said that there is no sight more beau- 
tiful than “‘two young hearts which beat 
as one,” but unfortunately, all too often, 
each heart soon begins to do a little pul- 
sating on its own account, and indifference 
is succeeded by aversion; or the man,in his 
freer and more active life, mentally out- 
strips the girl wife, who lets her home 
duties bound her aspirations, and fails to 
keep pace with her husband. But solong 
as the term ‘‘old maid” is a reproach to a 
women, and a young man on entering life 
for himself feels that his first duty is to 
hunt up a housekeeper, we may expect ill- 
assorted couples, and discontented, grumb- 
ling husbands and wives. 
BEATRIX, 





A Suggestion for a New Industry. 

The American Traveler in a late issue, 
handles the ‘‘women question” ‘‘ with- 
out gloves,” but graciously suggests a new 
employment for the inefficient sisters. The 
article in question says: 
“‘]f some woman who wants bread, not 
the ballot, would set up a mending es- 
tablishment to repair the clothing of busi 
ness men who have no on? to do it for 
them, she might originate a new industry 
for which there isa great demand. There 
are thousands of men in every city who 
have no wives, mothers or sisters to give 
that little stitch in time which a wardrobe 
constantly requires, to sew cn the pro- 
verbial buttons, to darn the tiny rent, 
which is the accident of the hour, or to 
adjust the fit of a ready-made garment, 
which usually needs a little attention. 
Now here isan employment for women 
for which the demand is simply over- 
whelming. -Itrequires no capital to begin. 
There is no red tape about it. A five-cent 
thimble, a paper of needles, a half dozen 
spools of thread, will start the enterprise. 
The first customer will be perfectly sure 
to advise his fellow-sufferers as to where 
this new enterprise is located. Once es- 
tablished, needed help could be employed, 
and arrangements made to receive ali 
work that came. Working-women need 
to seek new kinds of employment. To 
meet any success they must devise a sup- 
ply and create a demand for it. We need 
kitchen-gardens and industrial training 
schools, to educate women that they may 
help themselves. There would be just as 
much suffering among men as women if 
they all insisted on crowding into some 
three or four employments. 

‘*Woman wants bread, not the ballot,” 
says Miss Anthony, and then proceeds to 
demonstrate that the ballot is the only 
means of procuring bread. Woman may 
need the ballot, but verily she needs several 
otherthings. That it may bean aid toa 
better order of things is probable, but no 
ballot has the magic to transform a 
woman’s character. If she is inefficient, 
and careless, and indolent, without the 
ballot, she would be still worse with it, be- 
cause then her negative qualities would 
have an influence. One of the essential 
needs of workingwomen is to be tuught. 
Where is the phenomenal laundress who 
will revive your faith in the miracles by 
bringing home your clothes at the time she 
promises? Where is the sewing-woman 
who will come to you the day she named? 
Whereis the dress-maker who does not 
charge you something more than the price 
expressly agreed upon, because it ‘‘ was 
more work than she expected?” When 
Gail Hamilton declares that woman’s in- 
capacity is the great barrier to woman’s 
progress, she speaks gospel truth. Un- 
taught, untrained, inefficient women are 
not made better by writing about them in 
the newspapers which they will never 
read, or by eloquent lectures about them 
which they will. never hear. These 
methods have their use simply in bringing 
their needs, their ignorance, their incapa- 
cities, to the knowledge of those who will 
extend the practical aid which the work 
demands.” 
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A Cup of Tea. 


In a recent lecture by Mr. G. R. Tweedie, 
F.C. 8., London, on ‘‘A Cup of: Tea,” 
the speaker divided his subject into four 
sections—the tea, the water, the milk, and 
the sugar. The lecturer first drew atten- 
tion to tea drinking with everyday life, and 
showed that the principal components o 
tea were theine and the essential oil o 
tannin, which latter possessed astringen 
properties. He informed the audience 
that the best time to take tea was abou 
three hours after dinner or any heavy 
meal, and deprecated in the strongest 
terms the excess to which tea drinking i 
carried by some people, asserting that such 
a practice induced a nervous disorganiza- 
tion and impeded digestion. He showed 
that the sole difference between black and 
green tea was one of preparation, and that 
both kinds could be obtained from leaves 
of the same plant. After asserting that 
adulteration of tea had very much de- 
creased of late years, which the tea drink- 
ing public will be glad to know, the lec- 
turer proceeded to treat of the various 
kinds of shrubs grown in different parts 
of the world, and the countries where the 
different kinds of teas were consumed, th 
lecturer came to the consideration of the 
milk, its value asa nutritive agent, and re- 
ferring to its adulteration, he made the as- 
tounding assertion that in London alone 
every year no lessthan £70,000 was spent 
on water which was sold as milk. 
Passing on to regard the sugar, the 
lecturer denied the common error that 
sugar was injurious to the teeth, bringing 
forward as an example the negroes of 
Jamaica, who, he said, though they were 
the greatest eaters of sugar in the world, 
were proverbial for their beautiful teeth. 











How French Women Cross the Street. 

“Cress” writes from Paris: It is a 
treat to see a Parisienne cross a muddy 
street. She advances tip-toe to the edge of 
the pavement. There she poises like a 
bird ready for flight and then deftly she 
raises her dress more than enough to show 
her snowy, embroidered skirt, the dainty 
hose and elegant bottines, and without 
more delay she trips across, toe and heel 
barely touching, and mud refusing to cling 
to the fairy feet that hardly leave an im— 
pression on it. Landed on the other side, 
she gives her fine feathers a little shake 
into place and passes on with shoes that 
look as if put on that moment. 

Watch an English woman immediately 
aflerward. She reaches the curbstone, 
comes to a dead standstill, and stolidly 
contemplates the muddy road. Finally she 
selects a route. Then very cautiously she 
lifts her dress, making sure that the tops of 
her shoes are under cover, and then slowly 
advancing, she puts her right foot out— 
plum it sinks into the soft mud; then the 
left—plum it goes, the water coming over 
it;and then splash! splosh! until the other 
side is reached, when, with sviled skirts 
and soaked shoes, she proceeds on her 
wet and muddy way. Nothing could be 
more characteristic of their respective 
nationalities, and nothing could be more 
amusing than the mvtual contempt for 
each other’s ways. 
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Usefal Recipes. 

To WASH SILK HANDKERCHIEF.—In wash- 
ing silk handkerchiefs wash in water in 
which the best white castile soap has been 
lathered. Then snap between the fingers un- 
til nearly dry, fold and press uncer 2 weight. 
Never iron. * 





To CLEAN Hatr-BrusHEs.—li is best to 
clean two at a time, in this way: First comb 
them well toremove the loose hair or dust: 
then dip the bristles only in very warm water; 
sprinkle each brush with plenty of powdered 
borax, and rub the two together; after they 
are thoroughly cleansed, have a pitcher of 
hot water and pour it over the bristles. Keep 
the back of the brush ds dry as possible. 
Shake the water well out and dry quickly in 
thesun. Brushes washed in this way will re- 
tain their stiffness. 





To CLEAN Z1NC.—To one part of sulphurie 
acid add three parts of water. With a swab, 
or rag tied about a stick, apply this to the 
zinc until the tarnishis removed. Then with 
ascrubbing brush apply strong soda or lye 
water to the zinc and wipé clean. Polish 
with whiting. This makes zinc that has been 
worn look as good as new. We have tried it. 
Care must be taken in using the acid to let 
it come in contact with nothing but the zinc; 
it will eat the skin, the clothes, and whatever 
it touches. 





To CLEAN Brass.—Brass articles may be 
cleaned and polished very brilliantly in the 
following manner: Pulverize a sufficient 
quantity of sal-ammoniac very finely and mois- 
ten it with soft water; rab the paste on the 
brass, which should be warmed meanwhile 
over some clear coals uf wood; then rub dry 
with a soft leather, dusted with a mixtureof 
bran and Spanish white, Another method is 
to wash the brass with a solution of one ounce 
of alum boiled in a pint of strong wood-ash 
lye; when dry, polish with flne tripoli on a 
soft chamois leather. 





To CLEAN SPoncEs.—Sponges long in use 
are sometimes affected with sliminess, 
which is caused by the sponge not being 
wrung as dry as pos ible immediately after 
use. When this has once formed, it increases 
rapidly. A London paper says th -t one ofthe 
most effectual recipes for cleansing sponges, 
and certainly one of the cheapest, is a strong 
solution of salt and water, in which they 
should soak for a few hours, and then be 
thoroughly dried. Sponges should not be 
left in a sponge dish; they should be kept 
suspended where the air can freely circulate 
around them. Quick evaporation of the 
dampness is the main thing to keep them in 
good order. 





Tue New England Farmer says the water 
supply on farms is a subject that has been 
neglected far too long by a great many farm- 
ers. Ice cold water drank in the face of a 
driving snow storm, with the mercury down 
to zero, is not specially promotive of comfort 
or profit. The cost of driving animals long 
distances to drink, or of carting water for 
house or barn uses, has in many cases the 
past year, exceeded the sum that would have 
furnished durable water in abundance right 
at the deor. 


CuarLoTTe—C. & C. Syrup.—Mr. G. V. 
Collins, Druggist, of Charlotte, Mich., says 
he knows six or eight persons in that vicinity 
who were supposed, by physicians and friends 
to have consumption and to be incurable, 
who have been cured by St. John’s Cough 








and Consumption Syrup. 





